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The Growth of the Magazine 


HE growth of the subscription list of the MISSION- 

ARY MAGAZINE during the past two years has 

been phenomenal. We make this announcement 

without any feeling of pride or boastfulness; but 

with a deep sense of gratitude to God for his bless- 

ing upon our efforts to “make missions interesting.” 

Two years ago 13,c00 copies of the MAGAZINE 

were sufficient for all the demands; but of this June issue 18,500 copies 

are required; an increase of 5,500 in two years. This increase, in large 

part, is represented by regular subscriptions. This growth in circulation 

has been due, not so much to strenuous efforts to introduce the MAGA- 

ZINE to new friends, although we have done something along that line; 

but is due more to a fuller recognition of the value of such a publication 

to the spiritual life of our churches, and to a practical response on the part 

of our people to the working out of a belief that Christian men, women and 

children would read “even a missionary publication,” if subject. matter and 
appearance are what they might be and ought to be. 

We believe that missions is the most interesting and important theme 
that one can write or read about; and we see no reason why secular maga- 
zines, with less inspiring topics, should have a monopoly either of popu- 
larity or of subscriptions. With the same expenditures of thought and 
effort the BAPTIST MISSIONARY MAGAZINE can be made to excel 
in interest and attractiveness the leading secular monthlies. Circum- 
stances do not permit us to be as wise as the children of this generation 
in this matter; but knowing that we are engaged in a nobler and more 
stupendous enterprise than any merely commercial one, we shall continue 
to believe that it ought to be more vigorously prosecuted, that it is capa- 
ble of a more impressive presentation, and ought to make a stronger 
appeal to Christian hearts than the affairs of any of the “kingdoms of this 
world.” 

To our many readers we promise a continuation of the good things 
of the past; and assure them that no pains will be spared to produce a 
periodical of which the denomination can be proud, and which will 
bring inspiration into every home and every church to which it goes. 
Fresh and interesting news from the field will be even a more prominent 
feature than in the past. Our missionaries, their work and their fields will 
be brought vividly before our eyes by pen and picture; and we feel sure 
that our churches will respond with largely increased subscriptions. 
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Anniversary Number 


HIS Anniversary Number of the 

MaGaZINE bears cordial greetings 
to all who are in attendance upon the 
Anniversaries and to the much larger 
number of its friends who do not share 
this great privilege. To the absent ones 
we want to say that we already feel the 
influence of your intercessions, and rec- 
ognize in some slight measure at least 
how potent is the part you are exercising 


in these gatherings. The MaGazInE 
greets you all with this word of invita- 
tion: Take me; read me; spread out my 
pages before the Lord and pray over 
them, and for the -work and workers of 
which I tell. Do the same with each suc- 
ceeding number, and you will surely be 
constrained to such devotion as will in- 
sure the royal blessing of the Master’s 
presence with you all the days. 


The July Magazine 


July number of this MacaziIne 
will contain the annual report, 
which is particularly interesting this 
year; and will be especially valuable as a 
source of reference for the latest infor- 
mation regarding all our missions. 

A glance at the contents of “Our Mail 
Bag,” on another page of this number, 
will give some idea of what may be ex- 
pected in the fuller communications from 
our missionaries. These annual reports 


contain a complete, though brief, record 
of another year of service faithfully and 
lovingly rendered to our divine Master. 
There are some notes of sadness, for 
there is, throughout, the utmost frank- 
ness in narration; but for the most part 
cheerfulness, hope, confidence are ex- 
pressed. There is very much to en- 
courage us in the outlook on many fields, 
and the reports will repay careful read- 
ing. 


Mirza Gulam Ahmad’s Magazine 


MAGAZINE has recently been 

started in India which should, if it 
fulfils the promises of its editor, surpass 
in usefulness every other magazine 
which has ever been published. How 
absurdly small is all that other mission- 
ary publications have to offer compared 
with what Mirza Gulam Ahmad, of 
Qadian, promises! He undertakes to 
provide “an impartial review of the ex- 
isting religions of the world, Christianity 
and Islam in particular; to solve embar- 
rassing religious questions, the existence 
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of God, the immortality of soul, resur- 
rection, salvation, nature of angels, par- 
adise and hell, reward and punishment, 
etc.; to give an explanation of the ful- 
filment of the prophecies relating to the 
latter days and the advent of Messiah . 
and Mahdi; to give an account of the 
life, nature and proof of the claims 
of Mirza Gulam Ahmad, of Qa- 
dian; to answer every objection against 
Islam; and to discuss every ques- 
tion bearing upon religion.”—Mission 
Field. 
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The Missionary Concert 


YANTEREST missions 
By 
KE from knowledge 
YN about missions. The Mis- 
} sionary Concert of Prayer 
was the result of the 
awakening of the churches 
to new zeal and fervor 
when the news came that 
God was working among the nations 
through some of his devoted children. 
It nearly perished 
when that fervor 
cooled because it 
was replen- 
ished with fresh 
and continual 
knowledge of the 
work. time 
came in many 
churches when the 
missionary concert 


Wise 


was dreaded. It 
was not supposed 
that it could be 
made __interestinz, 


and usually it was 
not. For some rea- 
son every thrilling 
incident, every pic- 
turesque scene, 
every dramatic sit- 
uation was extract- 
ed from the record 
of missions, and 
the missionary con- 
cert was dull, while 
on the field Apoll- 
yon straddled quite 
across the way and 
swore by his in- 
fernal den that he 
would spill the soul of the workers. 
What the churches need is a chance 
to see missions as they really are; and 
to give this realistic view of missions 
is the object of the monthly missionary 
concert. On mission fields the book of 
Acts is being constantly repeated and 
added to. In mission work men and 
women are daily living heroic lives in 


REV. J. MERVIN HULL 


By Rev. J. Mervin Hull 


the midst of danger, disease and death; 
patiently toiling amid discouragements 
with a sublime faith, a hope undimmed 
and a Christlike love. The missionary 
concert that reveals these things is the 
power that stirs the heart to earnest 
prayer; it is the clearest trumpet call to 
awaken the churches to their magnifi- 
cent conquest of the world for Christ. 
Here are a few hints which may be 
helpful to pastors 
and other leaders 
who wish to make 
the missionary con- 
cert most useful. 
The suggestions are 
not new. The 
methods have all 
been used with suc- 
cess. 


PREPARATION 


The missionary 
concert needs care- 
ful preparation. No 
method, material or 
printed exercise of 
any kind can be 
used with success 
until it has been 
through the cruci- 
ble of the leader’s 
heart and molded 
by his hand. When 
the pastor entrusts 
the leadership or 
preparation of the 
concert to others 
he should be sure 
that this principle 
is distinctly under- 
stood. Be careful not to _ spoil 
the service by making the meeting 
too long. A safe way is to go over the 
program beforehand and time it. O/ 
course after some experience this may 
not always be necessary, but such de- 
tails are far more important than they 
appear to be at first glance. 


Prepare the Scripture. The church 
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does not begin to realize how the idea 
of the whole world for God runs 
through all the Bible. Give David and 
Isaiah, Christ and Paul a chance to be 
heard. Select the passages, and then 
select the best readers to read them. 

Prepare the music. The people love 
to sing, and if ever there is a time for 
triumphant song it is at the missionary 
concert. Select not so much didactic 
hymns about missions as those that have 
the swing of faith and zeal; those that 
suggest the confidence of Christ when 
he said, “Now shall the prince of this 
world be cast out”; of Paul, when he 
forgot the things that were behind and 
pressed forward toward the mark. It is 
time to lift the service of .song from its 
place as a mere accessory, to its throne 
of living power. 


ITEMS FROM THE FIELD 


The simplest program for a mis- 
sionary concert is the reading or recita- 
tion of items from the general field. 
The Missionary MaGAZINe, Around 
the World and Helping Hand are the 
principal sources from which these may 
be gleaned, but if the leader keeps the 
concert in mind, such items will spring 
up like magic everywhere. These items 
must be carefully selected, arranged and 
given out. Never fail to impress upon 
the readers that they must, like Ezra’s 
readers, “read distinctly, and cause the 
people to understand.” 


Tue Work oF A SINGLE FIELD 


The program founded on the work 
of a single field may be prepared in two 
ways, at least. Suppose the field to be 
Burma. One thrilling program could 
be prepared on the origin and history 
of the Burman Mission. Another of 
equal interest could be arranged on the 
extent and methods of mission work in 
Burma today. Of course this is the 
kind of missionary concert which could 
be carried on for years without exhaust- 
ing the material for attractive programs. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL CONCERT 


Many programs can be made on 


the lives of missionaries. No greater 
deeds of heroism are recorded in the 


world’s history than those performed by 
the soldiers of Jesus Christ, and his 
people should know about this wonder- 
ful story. Some of these programs 
should take up the work of the noble 
pioneers, like Carey and Judson. But 
one of the chief objects of the mission- 
ary concert is to show how missions are 
carried on today. Therefore prepare 
frequent programs on the lives of mis- 
sionaries now on the field. How they 
reach their field, how they travel 
over it, what their daily life is, what 
hindrances, what dangers they have to 
meet, just how they bring the gospel to 
those who have not received it. Pro- 
grams like these can be made absolutely 
thrilling, both to Christians and others. 


MIssIONARY ADDRESSES 


Instead of the regular concert it is a 
good plan to have an occasional address 
on missions. The pastor has then an. 
opportunity to set home the great prin- 
ciples of missions, or he may have 
others in his congregation who are cap- 
able of doing this; and if he is on the 
lookout, he may sometimes secure a 
missionary fresh from his field, or some 
one of our leaders in the work at home. 
But in any of these cases let the meet- 
ing always be the missionary concert, 
with the Scripture reading and the in- 
spiring singing specially prepared. 


CONCERTS UNDER SPECIAL LEADERSHIP 


Responsibility develops character. 
Variety of leadership broadens the 
methods of work. Both these princi- 
ples can be made use of in connection 
with the missionary concert. It will 
thus be a good idea for the pastor to 
appoint others to take charge of the 
concert at certain times, though it will 
not mean much less work for him. 

In Charge of the Young People’s So- 
ciety. Not the young people’s mission- 
ary meeting, but the missionary concert 
in charge of the young people, under the 
leadership of their missionary commit- 
tee. It will be good for the society and 
good for the concert, if the young people 
are made to understand that they are 
responsible for an interesting concert. 
Some pastors have regularly put this 
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in charge of the young people with most 
excellent results. 

In Charge of the Women’s Society. 
The work of the women’s societies has 
many peculiar and interesting features. 
They have special charge of much of 
the school work on the mission fields, 
and they are most faithful on the 
home field. Some of the most helpful 
missionary concerts have been carried 
on in some churches by the women, 
and there are many topics which they 
can make particularly interesting and 
inspiring. 

A Concert by a Sunday School Class. 
There is at this time the awakening of 
new interest in missions in the Sunday 
school. One way to promote this is to 
have an occasional missionary concert 
by a Sunday school class. This has 


CoNCERTS THAT APPEAL TO THE EYE 


Pictures and things seen speak more 
quickly, often more powerfully, than 
words. Use them for the Master’s 
work. Any curios, idols, implements or 
products from the lands where our mis- 
sionaries are at work add to the inter- 
est of the concert. Some of these things 
may easily be secured. “We touch the 
heathen at every point,” as Dr. S. F. 
Smith used to say. Rice, spices, tea 
from various mission fields would ac- 
quire a new meaning at the missionary 
concert. The Orient Pictures of Mission 
Lands will also be helpful, especially to 
those who prepare the concert. 

Have sometimes a concert that is 
especially representative and dramatic. 
Not quite so startling as Elijah’s deal- 


CONCERT EXERCISE 


Missions in China 


(New Series) 


BOSTON, MASS. 


been done with great success. One en- 
thusiastic teacher trained his boys to 
give a program on the life of William 
Carey. His method was this: He sent 
to the Rooms for material. This he 
carefully went over, and selected such 
portions as were best adapted to his pur- 
pose. Then he gave out the material to 
the boys. Some of it was to be recited, 
some of it to be read. He secured a 
picture of Carey to be placed on the 
pulpit. He found in the public library 
a book translated and published by 
Carey, and for which he made the paper, 
ground the ink, and did the press work. 
At the proper time this book was 
shown. The boys entered heartily into 
the work, they prepared their parts well, 
they sat in front, and each in turn arose 
and did his part in the program. 
The people were deeply impressed. 


FACSIMILE OF HEADING ON ONE OF THE NEW SERIES OF CONCERT EXERCISE BEING 
ISSUED BY THE MISSIONARY UNION 


ings with the priests of Baal, but some- 
thing to attract attention and at the 
same time entirely true to the work. 
Bring the scenes of mission work before 
the people. Use the stereopticon lectures 
and slides that are furnished by the 
Union. This can be done in many 
churches at small expense. In other 
exercises bring in the younger people 
and children. Use costumes, arrange 
groups, illustrate what the nations do 
and how they live. Enact scenes from 
missionary life. Do not fear to make 
things too vivid. Even the Scripture 
may be made more real by motions in . 
certain passages. For instance, the de- 
scription of idolatry in Isaiah 44. Train 
some boys to make the motions in verses 
12-18, while some good reader recites 
them. In every way give missions a 
chance to show what they really are. 
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PRAYER IN THE CONCERT 


Every concert should have its allotted 
time for earnest, intelligent prayer, and 
every successful concert will stimulate 
genuine prayer for the extension of 
Christ’s Kingdom. This prayer should 
have preparation as well as other parts 
of the concert, and when the truth 


about missions comes to have its real 
effect upon the people there will come 
times when the missionary concert will 
be largely a service of prayer. And this 
deep, spiritual service, founded on 
knowledge, will stimulate a still greater 
interest in those concerts which are 
specially devoted to missionary infor- 
mation and instruction. 


HE first was at Seattle, Washing- 
ton, at a mid-week prayer meeting 
in one of our Baptist churches. A mis- 
sionary meeting and a rainy night—not 
the best combination possible! But the 
prayer meeting room was well filled, and 
after the missionary address, the people 
thought it best to make a beginning upon 
their offering. 

The Church had been asked to in- 
crease its offering this year and to en- 
deavor to raise $300 for this cause, if 
possible. So much in earnest did those 
present at the prayer meeting prove 
themselves to be, that in a few minutes 
$295.50 had been pledged; and just as 
the remaining sum was about to be 
asked for, a quiet man pledged $25, and 
then the enthusiasm broke out in a new 
place, and they have about $400 in sight 
now. 

The next week, on Monday evening, 
the missionary representative was to 
speak in a little town in the lumber re- 
gion back in the mountains. Every- 
thing is out in the woods, there are no 
streets, nor is any enterprise carried on, 
but that connected with the lumber 
camp. It is a Swedish community, and 
our Swedish Baptist church is the only 
religious organization in the place. 
They have forty members, old and young, 
and all that are able work in lumber. 

These members support a pastor and 
family without any outside assistance, 
and have just built themselves a church 
edifice at a cost of $1,200. Their 
women’s missionary society had already 


Experiences of a District Secretary 


By Rev. A. W. Rider, District Secretary of the A. B. M. U., Pacific Coast 


given $300 this year for work in the 
Philippine Islands, and the week before 
this missionary meeting the church had 
sent off nearly $100 as a special offering 
to aid the starving Swedes in northern 
Sweden. In the light of all this, which 
they had just sacrificed to do, and the 
added fact that they were about to raise 
the balance due on their new church, so 
that they could dedicate free from debt 
next month, it seemed a very poor time 
in which to present the cause of foreign 
missions. But they had extended an in- 
vitation to the missionary to come, and 
so one stormy Monday evening he 
alighted from the train and found the 
pastor waiting to pilot him through the 
woods with a lantern. 

About forty people were present. 
They listened eagerly while the mission- 
ary talked on, and though it grew later 
and later, yet at 9.30 they still seemed 
determined to see if he knew anything 
more than he had already told them. 
Just before the meeting closed, one man 
said if the missionary had some blank 
cards to give the people, on which they 
could make their pledges for missions, 
he thought it would be a good time to 
give them out. These were passed to 
the people, filled by those who desired 
and handed back. The meeting was dis- 
missed, and they gathered around the 
map to ask further questions. At length 
one said, “We had better see what is in 
the hat,” so its contents were counted 
and found to amount to a little over 
$200; of this $112 was cash. 
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Ten Years’ Progress in Western China 


By Rev. W. F. Beaman, Kiating, Western China 


EN years does not seem like a very 
long period of time over which to 

look back, but when one views the 
progress made in western China during 
the decade it seems to be crowded with 
centuries of advance and development. 
Ten years 
ago the most 
inland post- 
office in 
China was 
the “local 


our doors every three days and takes 
them away for us; a modern postal ser- 
vice with its parcel post, registration 
and money order departments, and up- 
to-date system, the product of two hun- 
dred years’ evolution in England and 
: America. 
Think of 
post-offices 
in Suifu, 
Kiating and 
Yachau ! 


post” at Right 
Hankow, six along in the 
hundred trail of the 
miles from ‘3 post-offices is 
the coast ia following 
and run by ; the new cur- 
the foreign rency sys- 
community tem. For 
there.. Our the past ten 


mail was 
sent to the 
consulate in 
Shanghai to 
be forward- 
ed to Han- 
kow in the 
care of this 
office. The 
postmaster 
then put all 
of our Bap- 
tist mission 
mail togeth- 
er in large 
packages 
and sent it 
on up to 
Chungking by native transportation 
companies. At Chungking our friends, 
who kindly received it for us, 
sent it on to us by the same method. 
Once in ten or fifteen days our 
mail came in packages weighing from 
fifty to sixty pounds. As in everything 
else in China, a change must come in the 
mail service. The old must give way to 
the new. Now we have the new Chinese 
Imperial Post that brings our mails to 


CHINESE GOVERNMENT STEEL AND IRON WORKS AT 
HANYANG, CHINA 


years the 
treasurer of 
the Western 
China Bap- 
tist Mission 
has had to 
struggle 
with ac- 
counts kept 
in Mexican 
dollars, 
Shanghai 
taels, Han- 
kow taels, 
Chungking 
taels, Chentu 
taels, Suifu 
taels, Kiat- 
ing taels, Yachau taels and copper cash, 
each variety of money of different value. 
Now we have a silver dollar in circula- 
tion that is rapidly taking the place of 
the old antiquated currency that has held 
sway for past millenniums. It is no 


longer necessary for a man to carry 
about his own silver scale to see that 
he is not cheated by the other fellow. 
A dollar is a dollar no matter to whom it 
belongs. 
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Added to the new mail system and 
the new currency system during the past 
ten years has been another and no less 
mighty civilizing agency, the wonderful 
achievement of navigating by steam the 
inland waters of the great Yangtsekiang 
to almost within sight of the walls of 
Chentu, Szchuen’s industrious capital. 
We have had gunboats anchored outside 
of our city wall, no less than three of 
them, English and French, during the 
past summer. There is no doubt but 
that we owe our presence here now to 

their protection. 

Outside of Christianity, no other three 
greater civilizing agents exist; although 
we should add that the printing press 
belongs with the same class, and is also 


beginning to make itself felt. Although 
the missionaries have been twice driven 
out from Szchuen during the past dec- 
ade, no other cause has advanced so 
rapidly or gained such a foothold here, 
as that of missions. Mission stations 
have been planted all over the province 
and missionaries multiplied at least three 
fold. The Baptist Mission has grown 
from one station to three with a propor- 
tionate number of missionaries to man 
them. The same can be said of the 
Methodist, the China Inland Mission and 
others. Progress has stamped itself in- 
delibly on the affairs of this great prov- 
ince; and still it is only the beginning 
of good things compared with what is 
coming. 


Aggressive Movements in Hinduism 


HE coronation durbar at Delhi 

was utilized to hold a meeting of 
the Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, which, 
being freely interpreted, means The 
Great Indian Religious Association. Of 
this society the Maharaja of Dharbhanga 
is the president, a conservative Hindu of 
a rigid type. The meeting resolved to 
establish provincial centers at the seats 
of local governments, the head office to 
remain at Muttra, the headquarters of 
the society in Cashmere being alternate- 
ly Srinagar and Jumoo. There was a 
lively discussion as to the best means of 
disseminating and elucidating Hindu 
doctrine, and it was fully agreed that a 
board of pandits, well versed in Sruti 
(Sanskrit literature believed to be di- 
rectly and divinely revealed, and Smriti 
that which is only traditional) the Pu- 
ranas, Tantras, etc., should be selected 
to examine, approve and authorize the 
publication of tract literature for the 
systematic and authoritative exposition 
of Hinduism. Three classes of Dharmo- 
podeshaks (preachers of religion) were 
recognized, those paid prescribed month- 
ly salaries, those rewarded at the close 
of the year according to work done, and 
those who decline to receive fixed re- 


muneration, but are willing to have 
presents given them by private parties. 
Tract writers and preachers are to be 
men familar with other systems of re- 
ligion by which Hinduism is more or less 
affected; but it is particularly stipulated 
that religious controversy with pro- 
fessors of non-Hindu doctrines is to be 
avoided. It is also proposed to open 
model institutions at suitable centers for 
the religious instruction of students. 
These are additional signs that Hindu- 
ism is beginning to feel acutely the 
pressure and contact of other religions 
with which it comes in contact. It feels 
that it must begin to give a more satis- 
factory account of itself than it has yet 
furnished. Better this activity, hostile 
to Christianity though it is at bottom, 
than the awful religious stagnation 
which in many quarters prevails. Be- 
sides, we want to know the very best 
that modern Hinduism has to say for it- 
self—The Indian Witness. 


R. FOX, secretary of the Amer- 

ican Bible Society, says that there 

are four or five times as many copies of 

the books of Jonah, Esther and Ruth cir- 
culated in Siam as of the gospels. 
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The Mission to the Telugus 
II. Types of Work 


By Rev. T. S. Barbour, D. D., Foreign Secretary 


Ov Telugu work, while homogene- 
ous because dealing with the people 
of one race and tongue, yet illustrates 
many forms of missionary effort. These 
methods of work are not novel. The 
Telugu field is conspicuously a field of 
unpretentious, commonplace plodding ef- 
fort. Yet each of the forms of work 
common to Christian missions receives 
here an interesting and quite unique il- 
lustration. 


EVANGELISTIC EFFORT 


From the founding of the mission this 
primary work has been conceded a first 
rank. To the poor, and to the rich, as 
they have been willing to hear it, the 
gospel has been preached. Of no other 
place in the world could this statement 


be made more confidently. To speak to 
men of the divine Saviour has been the 
simple aim held in view. The mission- 
ary has believed with an unquestioning 
confidence that the gospel of Christ is 
the power of God unto salvation. The 
early workers, Dr. Day and Dr. Jewett, 
were faithful in evangelistic effort, and 
wherever the name of their associate, 
now the veteran of the Telugu Mission, 
Dr. Clough, is known it is significant of 
profound confidence in this primary 
agency of the gospel, and of tireless 
evangelistic activities. 

There can be no doubt that to this 
feature of the history of the mission is 
to be traced the splendid conquests won 
upon the Telugu field. It would be a 
mistake to assume that less care in re- 


BAZAR SCENE, SATTANAPALLI, SOUTH INDIA 
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ception of converts has been used here 
than in missions of other bodies whose 
work numerically has been less success- 
ful. Certainly the impression made upon 
the writer’s mind by the examination 
of candidates for baptism at Ongole, at 
Nellore and at other centers contradicts 
this thought. In all cases the evidence 
afforded by candidates of a personal ex- 
perience of divine grace and of an under- 
standing of the simple, radical princi- 
ples of the gospel was deeply gratifying. 
The true explanation of the growth of 
this mission is a very simple one. The 
uname “Gundla Comma,” calling to mind 
the baptism of 2,222 converts in a single 
day, is not more significant of a Pente- 
costal ingathering than the name Ongole 
is significant of ceaseless evangelistic 
effort. It is doubtful if any mission field 
in any country of the’earth has been so 
thickly sown with the elementary truths 
of the gospel as this locality. Begin- 
ning from Ongole as a center, the in- 
domitable worker in the days of his 
earlier missionary labors toured in 
ever-widening circles through a great 
tract of territory, everywhere preaching 
the Word. The great company of con- 
verts registered at Ongole, the group 
of stations which has sprung up in a 
double circle about this center, each with 
its long roll of converts, are the fruits 
of this untiring work. The result is 
a splendid demonstration of the adapta- 
tion of the gospel to all conditions of life 
and of God’s readiness to honor those 
who in simple trust and obedience honor 
the agency appointed by him for the 
redemption of the world. 

This work, characteristic of the veter- 
an worker of the Telugu Mission, has 
been dear to the heart of the mission as 
a whole. The danger that the method 
of evangelistic effort will be subordi- 
nated to other less direct agencies of 
evangelism, or that the missionary will 
fail of personal participation in this 
simplest form of Christian effort is at 
its lowest in the Telugu field. 


THE PROMOTION OF CHRISTIAN DEVELOP- 
MENT 


This task is enlisting hearty, continu- 


ous effort in the Telugu field. It has 


in this field more than ordinary interest 
because of the difficulties met in its ac- 
complishment through the sudden acces- 
sion of so great a multitude of converts 
and through the poverty and depressed 
social condition of the people. The 
work tests to the full the resources of 
this force of workers, in wisdom, deter- 
mination and patience. 

It is painfully evident that the promo- 
tion of self-support in the Telugu field 
is a work of difficulty. The deep poverty 
of the people embarrasses it, and the fre- 
quently recurring seasons of famine have 
again and again defeated plans wisely 
made. The casual observer indeed 
might not unnaturally think that effort 
to secure this end is hopeless and even 
unkind. The laborer’s wages of two 
annas (four cents) a day and irregu- 
larity of employment would seem rather 
to suggest sympathy and the giving of 
alms than the requirement of offerings 
for Christian worship and work. But 
the wise missionary knows that to make 
this people habitually the recipients of 
aid would be a grave unkindness. He 
knows that if they are to be raised from 
their condition of poverty and weakness 
it will be by the development within 
them of the spirit of self-dependence. 
He knows, too, that it is written for all 
peoples that honoring the Lord with 
their substance will result in gain rather 
than in loss; and he knows above all that 
if they are to claim the highest privilege 
of the Christian, they must accept as a 
personal trust the maintenance of the 
work of Christ and the extension of the 
gospel among their people. 

The missionary meets at this point a 
difficult task, but one worthy of his 
hest attention. It is worth planning and 
laboring for to defeat the attempt to rob 
this people of the right to self-reliant 
Christian manhood. The evils resulting 
from dependence are the same, whatever 
the cause of dependence. Indeed in 
India the peril of contentment with a 
life of dependence is at its highest; for 
Hinduism inculcates respect for beggary 
in the Brahmin. The outstretched hand 
is the curse of India. The missionary 
does wisely in resolving that this vice 
of Hinduism shall not be a vice of the 
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Christian church. 
self-support through such wise methods 
as shall not discourage but shall stim- 
ulate hope and effort among the people 
is enlisting earnest attention in the 
Telegu Mission. In no other field is 
the topic more earnestly debated in the 
annual missionary gatherings, and in no 
other field is more active practical 
effort made for the carrying out of wise 
plans for furthering this important end. 

And the allied problem of develop- 
ment of local church organization is re- 
ceiving equally honest consideration. It 
was natural that this development should 
have been delayed upon this field. The 
work, particularly in the Ongole district, 
has represented a most interesting re- 
production of the Old Testament model 
of ecclesiastical life. The converts won 
through the wide region about Ongole 
turned to this place as a spiritual cen- 
ter, going up to Ongole for worship as 
the Jews of old went up to Jerusalem 
out of all the cities of Judah. One can 
scarcely imagine a more inspiring scene 
than that of the surging throng 
which the writer saw in the streets oi 
Ongole. It was a great company, 
orderly, serious, attentive when the 
Word was preached. “I ought to have 
been walking with them,” a Brahmin 
said on the following day to one of the 
missionaries. A double circulation has 
been maintained between the center and 
the outlying districts, the people coming 

to Ongole and the missionaries, with 
many native assistants, journeying often 
from Ongole through all the surround- 
ing region. But the work is rightly 
passing now to a new and permanent 
stage of development. Not the Old 
Testament but the New Testament 
furnishes the permanent mode] for the 
Christian missionary. The local church, 
with its close bond of fellowship, its 
regular services of worship, its main- 
tenance of the Christian ordinances, its 
acceptance of personal obligation for 
Christian work, is the divinely appointed 
agency for the development of the Chris- 
tian disciple and the progressive prose- 
cution of Christian work. In some 
of the Telugu stations, where growth 
has been more gradual, as for example, 


The promotion of in Nellore, fully developed church organ- 


ization is found. But through the field 
as a whole this development is in an 
early stage. The work of organizing 
the great army into churches constituted 
in accord with the New Testament 
model, is recognized in the mission as 
the outstanding work of the new era 
upon which the mission is entering. To 
the thoughtful, this second era in which 
many lamp-stands lift the light of 
the gospel that it may shine out into the 
surrounding darkness, will have an in- 
terest not surpassed by the era 
of the first great ingatherings. A wide 
circle of devoted workers will be sorely 
disappointed, if the early future does not 
witness a large advance in the develop- 
ment of well-ordered Christian churches 
whose members, growing in self-reliance, 
and contributing of the means given 
them of God for the promotion of Chris- 
tian work, shall reveal an ever-deepen- 
ing interest in the extension of the work 
ot Christ among their own people and 
to the ends of the earth. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The depressed social condition of the 
people enhances also the interest at- 
taching to educational work. The 
schools are doing here their characteris- 
tic service. Their work is slowly pro- 
moting the unifying of the life of the 
people. Aspiration and hope awaken in 
the humblest. In a village of the Yana- 
dies, an aboriginal people of southern 
India, one may look into little mud huts 
about four feet in height with a roof 
made of rude sticks from the jungle. 
Through the little doorways, from which 
the palm-leaf serving as a door has been 
removed, the faces of boys peer out. 
It is good to know that at least one 
youth from this humble village is a pupil 
in the college at Ongole. 

A total of 639 schools connected with 
our mission show an enrollment of 
12,000 pupils. Of these, 10,000 are in 
the village schools, maintained as a rule 
without cost to the mission. These 
village schools lead on to boarding 
schools at chosen centers. Of these, 
seven are of primary grade, six of a 
grade corresponding to that of our 
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grammar schools, while high schools 
are found at Ongole and Nellore, normal 
schools at Ongole, Nellore and Bapatla, 
the system culminating in Ongole Col- 
lege and the Theological Seminary at 
Ramapatam. The schools, while caring 
mainly for children of Christian con- 
verts, are reaching also into heathen 
homes. Schools for caste girls in 
Ongole and Madras, and a school for 
Mohammedan girls at Ongole bring 
blessed influences to lives soon perhaps 
to pass into the silence to which 
Hinduism and Mohammedanism have 
consigned womanhood, but _ bearing 
memories 
which may 
alleviate their 
lot and work 
for the trans- 
forming of 
the cruel cus- 
toms of the 
land. 
Education- 
al work for 
girls is seri- 
ously hind- 
ered by the 
indifference 
of parents, 
but effort to 
awaken a 
quickened 
response to 
parental obli- 
gation is not 
unrewarded. 
The service 
the schools accomplish for girlhood and 
young womanhood is a noble one. It 
would be difficult to find finer types of 
true womanly character than that re- 
vealed in the faces of some of the girls 
found in the more advanced schools. 
The high school for girls recently 
opened at Nellore meets a need long rec- 
ognized, as only women having high 
school training are permitted to serve as 
teachers in schools above the primary 
grade. Through the work of this school 
a company of Christian teachers will ere 
long be given to the schools heretofore 
dependent upon those without personal 
knowledge of the Christian faith. 


MISSIONARIES’ TENTS 


Pitched under the trees at Ramapatam, South India, during the 
Conference in 1902 


The work of the college, under the 
principalship of Mr. Martin, is increas- 
ingly strong. Here Christians, Hindus, 
Mohammedans, caste and outcaste, sit 
side by side. Of 323 pupils registered 
last year, 169 were Hindus and 16 
Mohammedans. In the boarding depart- 
ment all are from Christian families. 
Like colleges of India in general, this 
institution, deriving its name from its 
highest grade of work, represents 
many departments. Seventeen students 
are in the college proper, one hundred 
and twenty-six in the three forms 
constituting the high school department. 

The theo- 
logical school 
under the 
leadership of 
Mr. Hein- 
richs and 
Dr. Boggs is 
reaching an 
increasing 
company 
and advanc- 
ing to con- 
stantly high- 
er ideals. 


OTHER Ac- 
TIVITIES 


Our sur- 
vey of the 
forms of 
work  illus- 
trated in the 
Telugu Mis- 

sion must 
include, though very briefly, reference 
to medical work, to industrial work and 
to orphanage work. Medical work has 
had but slight development, the work of 
the government in many centers in a 
measure providing for the needs of the 
people. But a new hospital recently 
erected and conducted under the care of 
Dr. Timpany at Hanamakonda is justi- 
fying itself by a rapidly-developing ser- 
vice. Hospitals have been opened for 
the accommodation of.a few patients at 
a few other centers. The dispensing of 
medicines is a valuable aid in mis- 
sionary work, and the trained nurse 
is able to accomplish much good, par- 
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ticularly through ministry to women, 
a work which in India has a pathetic 
claim. 

The need of development of industrial 
work has weighed heavily upon the 
minds of our workers in India. In sev- 
eral stations certain industries have 
been developed. In Bapatla for exam- 
ple, the fiber of the aloe plant is combed, 
assorted and prepared for use in the 
making of brooms and brushes; and the 
introduction of the flying shuttle, until 
recently unknown in this part of India, 
is making weaving more remunerative. 
At the orphanage in Ongole, the shaping 
of aluminium dishes, cobbling, laundry 
work and tailoring have been taught to 
the boys. But the fuller provision for 
industrial training long contemplated is 
not yet realized. The problem is not a 
simple one. It is seriously complicated 
by the caste-restrictions which at every 
turn fetter the life of the people. The 
problem has to do not only with the de- 
velopment of industries, but with the 
creation of a market for manufactured 
goods. -Yet the difficulties are not beyond 
solution and can only stimulate to more 
earnest effort for the solving of a prob- 
lem so vitally related to the lifting of the 
humbler classes of the Telegu people 
into a position of independence and 
influence. 

The work for orphans or dependent 
children received a great development 
in the time of the recent famine. These 
waifs are found in our station schools in 
large numbers and the orphanage at 
Ongole, conducted independently by vol- 
unteer subscriptions, but closely related 
to the mission, is performing a noble 


service; nearly three hundred children 
are cared for by Mr. Huizinga in this 
home. The possibilities connected with 
this work for those given to the mission- 
ary to mold at his will are far reaching. 
The coming generation is sure to see in 
India no small company of men and 
women who from childhood have known 
the holy Scriptures and whose convic- 
tions and ideals have been shaped by the 
hallowed influences of a Christian envi- 
ronment. 

A meeting of the conference of Telegu 
missionaries is sure to be an occasion 
of great interest. The mission com- 
pound upon which the meeting is held is 
dotted with tents. A great company 
gathers at common tables for meals—a 
season of happy fellowship. The mission 
represents many nationalities, Germans, 
Hollanders, Russians, English as well 
as Americans. Some are veterans, as 
Dr. Clough, Dr. Downie and Mr. Bul- 
lard. Some are a gift from a sister 
mission, as Dr. MacLaurin. Two, Dr. 
Loughridge and Mr. Silliman, have re- 
turned recently after a long stay, provi- 
dentially made necessary, in the home 
land, longing for the redemption 
of this people still unabated in their 
hearts. But no other impression left 
upon the writer’s mind by the confer- 
ence held a year ago at Ramapatam is 
stronger than that of the fellowship of 
these workers in the resolve that if any 
effort of theirs may accomplish it, this 
“lone star” mission shall indeed shine 
as the stars in the firmament of peoples 
showing forth the praises of Him who 
called them from darkness into his 
marvelous light. 


ONGOLE COLLEGE, ONGOLE, SOUTH INDIA 
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The Gospel at a French Fair 


HE accompanying illustration and 

the following brief extracts from a 
letter from one of our Baptist pastors in 
France are published through the kind- 
ness of Mrs. Robert Harris of New 
York, who has visited a number of the 
churches in Europe, and brought much 


years some drops of heavenly blessing and 
we hope for more. May our dear American 
brethren, strong in faith and number, ask for 
us that we may see one of the gracious revi- 
vals you have so often in your privileged land. 

Last year I had the great privilege of meet- 
ing Rev. Hudson Taylor, the great man of 
God, founder of the China Inland Mission. 
He was staying for a little time at Carmes. I 


\ 
\ 


bad é 


PASTOR LONG'S BIBLE STAND AT THE FAIR IN NICE 


We again had the privilege of securing a good central position for our book stall at the annual 
Savdintene fair, a on ‘the amenaik by the side of the river Paillon, at Nice. Both in the mat- 
ter of location and of material results (perhaps the one had some relation to the other) we have cause 
to be thankful. We had on our right a Piedmontese small ware dealer, selling knitting material, 
stockings, linen articles, etc. On our left was one who might have raised Demetrius-of-Ephesus 
objection to our proceedings. He offered the passers-by fans and fancy baskets and other “‘ present- 
able” goods. Interspersed among them were a_ number of statuettes, mostly suggestive of 
“* Religion a la mode.”’ Mary with the Infant Jesus in herarms, St. Joseph, St. Antoine of Padoua, 


Sts. James, Helene, Anne and others 


cheer to the workers. These brethren 
labor in the midst of many difficulties, 
but steady progress is being made in 
many centers. Brother Long, who 
writes this letter, carries on work in 
Nice and the surrounding country. 


Nice, 6 rue Assalit, 
Dec. roth, 1902. 
Dear Madam Harris: 

I will not forget to thank you for the kind- 
ness you have shown for my work in this dif- 
ficult town, and for the help you have given 
me for several years. It is one of the joys 
of missionaries to have such friends. who 
are so working with them by their prayers and 
sympathy. We have realized these last two 


narrated to him some of our troubles and 
spoke of our difficulties in bringing Catholics 
to a sound conversion and real Christian life. 
“IT know it very well,” was his answer, “I 
have proved them. In China when we meet 
only pagans, we have to fight indeed, but we 
see beautiful fruits. When we meet with 
Catholics, however, then our difficulties are 
manifold greater, because Chinamen who are 
become Catholics carry the name of Christian, 
but keep all their pagan life and customs.” - 
To hear such a man telling that he had ex- 
perienced the same difficulties in work among 
Catholics, was for me an _ encouragement 
to work with more eagerness. The Lord has 
not left us alone in our work. He has blessed 
us. We had eleven baptisms during the two 
past years and we hope for some more the 
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beginning of next year. In three towns and 
six villages outside of Nice I have had occa- 
sion to say something of the gospel. I have 
been asked to go again and I hope to be able 
to-do it, D. V., next spring. I wouid like 
itinerating from spot to spot with a tent in 
which to preach the gospel; perhaps bye and 
bye it will be given to me, when our number 
here in Nice will be superior and when sev- 
eral brethren will be able to help me. I puta 
great hope in this itinerating work to create 
longing in souls for a better life and also to 
put in the foundations for a later work of 
revival. How will sinners believe if the word 
is never preached to them? 

I had the joy to marry this year, after hav- 
ing baptized him the year before, a young 
man who has been a monk. His conversion 
is a fruit of our colportage work at the fair; 
he became firstly a Protestant and after a 
Christian. He has helped me several times in 


the hall and in meetings with courage and in- 
telligence. I hope he will arise to consecrate 
himself to the Lord and preach the gospel. 
Sometimes I implore to be placed in a larger 
town because we should be more numerous; 

so many members go away that we cannot in- 

crease rapidly. It seems to me, however, that 
we are a small company on a strategic point, 
working for all the army and little for our- 

selves, but the Lord knows it and he will 
in his time give us the number to meet all we 
have to overcome. 

My wife is stronger and is able to help me 
more in the work. She has often left the 
organ to sit near the door and invite the peo- 
ple to come into the hall for the meetings. 
Some conversions are the result of her faith- 
fulness in this work. 

Accept our best Christian salutations and 
love. 


N. A. Lone. 


The Meeting 


at Worcester 


By Miss May Leavis, Boston 


EEKS of preparation, per- 
fect weather and_ the 
gracious hospitality of the 
Worcester ladies com- 
bined to make the thirty- 
second annual meeting of 
the Woman’s Baptist For- 
eign Missionary Society 

a glorious success. Pleasant Street Bap- 

tist Church was crowded at every ses- 

sion and a spirit of enthusiasm and re- 
sponsiveness prevailed. The worker’s 
meeting which preceded the formal open- 
ing was unusually helpful in bright, orig- 
inal suggestions, along missionary lines. 

After a deeply spiritual prayer meet- 
ing Wednesday morning led by Mrs. 

W. H. S. Hascall of New York City, 
Miss Durfee called the meeting to order. 

The formal opening has come to be one 

of the features of our annual meetings. 

The picture of our beloved president, 
with the ladies of the board and the 
secretaries and treasurer seated on the 
platform, is one long to be remembered, 

and gives one a feeling of confidence in 
the cause they represent. 

The reports of the treasurer and of 
the home and foreign departments were 
full of joy because of the triumphant 


closing of the books. The little words. 
“No Debt” brought tears of thanksgiv- 
ing to the eyes of many a faithful 
woman who had worked and prayed to 
make this result possible. These reports 
were followed by addresses from our 
missionaries. Miss Isabella Wilson of 
Assam, Miss Julia G. Craft of Burma, 
and Mrs. H. E. Carpenter of Japan, each 
gave us a glimpse of life on the other 
side of the world. Then Mrs. Francis 
E. Clark in a charming way told us 
how the children may have a part in this 
great work for the wide world. 

A tenderly beautiful memorial service 
was conducted by Mrs. Robert Harris 
of New York City. Those who have 
“passed on” to the higher service during 
the year are Mrs. Joshua Lincoln, for 
many years a faithful worker at home; 
Mrs. M. B. Ingalls and Miss S. B. Bar- 
rows, both of whom have rendered long 
and faithful service in Burma. Mrs. H. 
N. Jones of Philadelphia then came to 
the platform, and in her own attractive . 
way, called to order the thirty-second 
Congress of Nations. The ambassadors 
were as follows :— 

Miss Harriet Phinney, Rangoon, Bur- 
ma; Mrs. W. L. Ferguson, Ramapatam, 
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South India; Miss Helen W. Munroe, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Mrs. S. A. Perrine, 
Impur, Assam; Miss Ella D. Mac 
Laurin, Boston, Mass.; Rev. William 
Upcraft, Yachau, West China. Each 
gave an earnest plea for the country 
represented. 

The Farther Lights meeting Thursday 
evening at which Miss Florence Whit- 
ney presided was extremely interesting. 
Rev. William Upcraft gave a thrilling 
account of his experiences in China, and 
Miss Mary Kurtz of Hasseltine House 
an address on, Why I go. The Farther 
Lights leader and lover, Mrs. Water- 
bury, said a few “good-night” words in 
her own inimitable way and closed the 
day with prayer. 

Thursday morning the prayer meeting 
was led by Mrs. F. M. Ellis of Dela- 
ware. The morning session was filled 
with reports of senior and junior state 
secretaries. In spite of discouragements, 
it was pleasing to note joy and progress 
all along the line. Then Mrs. H. W. 
Mix gave an address about her work in 


Burma. Those who heard of Mrs. 
Mix’s orphans will not soon forget 
them. 

Thursday afternoon brought the last 
day session which included addresses 
by Miss Nellie Fife of Japan; Miss Lydia 
M. Dyer of Burma; Mrs. O. L. George 
of Hasseltine House; Mrs. J. B. Case 
for the Home for Children of Mis- 
sionaries. Five newly appointed mis- 
sionaries were introduced by Mrs. Saf- 
ford, and each had a few earnest words. 
The charge to the candidates and the 
right hand of fellowship were given by 
Miss M. A. Greene, legal adviser for the 
board. The little group of girls, with 
earnest faces lighted by their life pur- 
pose will long be remembered. 

The very last session in the evening 
was conducted by Dr. H. C. Mabie of 
the Missionary Union. and the time was 
occupied by seventeen ladies, all of 
whom had been on the mission field; and 
by Mr. Upceraft who in a brief address 
fired all hearts with a desire to do more 
for the Master. 


The Society 


By Mrs. 


HE largest and best annual 
(essoath meeting in the history of 
iT} the Woman’s Baptist For- 
eign Missionary Society of 
Rs the West was held with 

| the Tabernacle Baptist 

3 Church, Milwaukee, April 

21-23. Several things con- 

spired to make this so successful :—the 
good weather; the thoughtful and cor- 
dial hospitality of the Milwaukee Bap- 
tists; the large number of delegates 
present, 743 in all, 258 being from out- 
side the city; the presence of a goodly 
number of missionaries, seventeen on the 
platform at the closing session; the en- 
thusiasm and earnestness which began 
with the first session and lasted unabated 
through Thursday evening; and the pres- 
ence and power of the invisible God. 
The report of the foreign secretary, 


G. 


of the West 


Cressey, Ohio 


Mrs. Frederick Clatworthy, shows that 
the society has 39 missionaries, 2 under 
appointment; 106 Bible women; I91 
schools; 220 teachers; 7,671 pupils. In 
the medical department there are 2 hos- 
pitals, 2 dispensaries, 3 medical mission- 
aries, 12 helpers and 14 medical students, 
648 dispensary patients and 3,907 pa- 
tients visited in their homes. The re- 
ports of the home secretary, Miss Aus- 
tin, and of the state secretaries show in- 
crease in enthusiasm and gifts. Sixteen 
states met their apportionment, and - 
most of them exceeded it. Although the 
$50,000 mark set a year ago at St. Louis 
was not reached, the treasurer, Mrs. 
Kline, reported that $47,818.81 have been 
raised, exclusive of legacies; and a 
deficit of only $703.12 remains. The ex- 
penses for the Home for Missionaries’ 
Children at Morgan Park have been 
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It is very common among the natives, 


The tattooing here shown is quite elaborate, \ 
and is considered a mark of beauty, The wristlets and anklets are of brass, are very 
They can be and are removed whenever one becomes 


heavy, and are worn constantly, 
a Christian; but the process is 2 difficult and painful one, 
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met, though there is still a debt of $500 
on the old current expense fund. 

One of the delightful features of the 
meeting was the welcoming of the socie- 
ties of California and Oregon which 
have become affiliated with the Society 
of the West during the year. On 
Wednesday evening a most impressive 
service was that for the designation of 
three young women to the foreign work: 
Miss Anna Johnson who goes to the 
Philippines; Miss Pearl Page who is 
assigned to Western China; and Miss 
Stella Hartford whose field has not yet 
been decided. Mrs. Clatworthy pre- 
sented them. Words of advice from the 
Executive Board were spoken by Mrs. 
Herbert Goodman. Mrs. Bacon wel- 
comed them to the work and Dr. Louns- 
bury, district secretary of the Mission- 
ary Union, offered the designation 
prayer. 

In the memorial service loving tribute 
was paid to Mrs. Carter, secretary of 
young ladies’ work in Kansas; to Mrs. 
M. B. Ingalls, the veteran missionary of 
Burma; and Mrs. J. H. Randall, vice- 
president of the Society of the West. 
The latter’s power and faith in prayer 
were remarkable; and though never her- 
self on the foreign field, she is repre- 


sented by thirteen young women who 
went out because of her influence. 

The addresses on Tuesday and 
Wednesday evenings were given by 
Miss Anna Frederickson and Mrs. 
Groesbeck. Surely the utter hopeless- 
ness of Buddhism, and the urgent need 
of advance in Burma; the filth, degrada- 
tion and sin in China, and our respon- 
sibility for the millions there, were 
never more vividly portrayed. Other 
missionaries were present and gave 
earnest helpful talks, pleading for more 
workers and a forward movement. 
Among them were: Miss Tschirch, Miss 
Parrott, Miss Thompson, Miss Kuhlen, 
Miss Kate Goddard, Miss Ruth Ranney, 
Rev. and Mrs. W. E. Hopkins. The ad- 
dress of Rev. A. K. de Blois, D. D., 
pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Chicago, Thursday evening, was a fitting 
climax. His subject was the Power of 
the Cross in Christian Beneficence. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: 
president, Mrs. J. E. Scott, Chicago; 
vice-president, Mrs. E. R. Stilwell, Ohio; 
secretaries, foreign, Mrs. Frederick Clat- 
worthy, Chicago; Home, Miss Julia 
Austin, Chicago; Advisory, Mrs. A. M. 
Bacon, Chicago; Recording, Mrs. I. W. 
Carpenter, Nebraska. 


‘‘Changing One’s Religion”’ 


NE interesting feature 
of our mission in 
Secunderabad, India, 
is the work carried 
on among English 
soldiers garrisoned 

there. Conversions are by 

no means infrequent; and 
the baptism of men wearing 
the uniform of King Ed- 
ward VII is not an unusual 
sight in the outdoor bap- 
tistery at the rear of the 
chapel. Following the new 
profession of faith which “Tommy 

Atkins” makes at the chapel is one 

which he makes at regimental head- 

quarters. In the descriptive papers 


which accompany his enlistment, giv- 
ing his age, height, weight, com- 
plexion, etc., is a blank space marked, 
“Religion,” in which he is set down as 
Roman Catholic, Wesleyan, Church of 
England, or something else; for every 
soldier is supposed to have some “reli- 
gion.” But that is nominal, with few 
exceptions. When “Tommy” is really 
converted and baptized he appears at 
headquarters, salutes, and says, “Sir, I 
have come to have my ‘religion’ 
changed.” He then tells the officer to 
make the record read Baptist; and when 
this is done he goes to his barracks feel- 
ing that both outward and inward 
changes correspond.—Rev. W. L. FEr- 
cuson, D. D. 
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A Study in Self-support 


By Rev. A. Loughridge, LL. 


a town and of a taluk, or 
county, of which it is the 
seat of government. Ac- 
cording to the census of 
Ig01 the taluk had a pop- 
ulation of 82,445, of whom 
9,542 were Christians, 
4,663 Mohammedans and 68,240 Hindus. 
The term Christian is applied to all who 
acknowledge that belief, both Protestant 
and Catholic, and includes both commu- 


nicants and nominal Christians, or 
adherents, as some prefer to call 
them. Of the 9,542 Christians, 
3,900 are com- 
municants in 
Baptist 


churches, 
with perhaps 
as many more 
who are mem- 
bers of Bap- 
tist families. 

The Vinu- 
konda field 
has been un- 
der care of 
Rev. Frank 
Kurtz since ' 
1895. He 
and his fam- 
ily are now home for a_ much 
needed rest after ten years of faith- 
ful service in the mission, and the 
writer on taking charge of the field finds 
great pleasure in bearing testimony to 
the excellence of the work done by these 
earnest missionaries. Mr. Kurtz seems 
to have held from the first the view that 
the Christian religion is adapted to the 
circumstances of all conditions of peo- 
ple, and that any people can meet the 
necessary expenses of their churches and 
village schools, if made to feel the re- 
sponsibility of doingso; and the expenses 
are kept within such limits as the peo- 
ple’s circumstances in life demand. As 
the condition of a people improves un- 
der the uplifting influences of the better 


TRE MISSIONAKY'S HOME, VINUKCNDA, SOUTH INDIA 


D., Vinukonda, South India 


doctrines and living, little by little they 
may be expected to adapt themselves to 
the new ideals developed by the spirit 
among them, and to grow all the more 
rapidly in faith and intelligence because 
of being obliged to bear their own bur- 
dens from the start. 

If this theory, when put to the 
test of experience, produces these 
results under reasonably favorable cir- 
cumstances, we will be obliged to ac- 
knowledge that it has the force of dem- 
onstration on its side. I find that during 
the years of fair crops and fairly abund- 


ant work Mr. Kurtz was able to 
secure from 
; the native 


Christians, 
besides what 
they gave to 
their preach- 
ers and teach- 
ers in the 
form of 
grain, vege- 
tables, etc., 
cash enough 
to pay all the 
money allow- 
ances of the 
“eleven pastors 
who have 
charge of these 3,900 Christians, who 
are grouped into eleven circles and live 
in 107 different towns, villages and ham- 
lets; also all the money allowances paid 
to thirty-nine village teachers, except 
what they earned from the government 
under the grant-in-aid system at the 
annual examinations. 

I find further that before the famine 
time made the collection of money so 
very difficult, the cash gathered from 
the field considerably exceeded the pay- 
ments made to the mission agents, so 
that there was a sum of several hun- 
dred rupees accumulated in the savings 
bank and held in reserve for the time of 
scarcity. Now, what the personal gifts 
of the missionaries were I have no means 
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of knowing; but it is probably not far 
from the mark to regard the bank de- 
posit as about representing those gifts. 
In that case the gifts of the native 
Christians were sufficient for the entire 
support of their fifty preachers and 
teachers, and the reserve fund has been 
sufficient to meet the needs up to the 
present time. The mission has, it will 
be inferred, hitherto supported the 
boarding school. But enough has been 
done by the native people to encourage 
the belief that with the ordinary rains 
and crops for a few years no inconsid- 
erable part of the boarding school bur- 
den may be taken up by the people them- 
selves. 

Work has been done on this field un- 
der some embarrassments. There are 
no Europeans in the station except the 
missionaries and none within twenty 
miles. For some years rains have been 
short and the ground has become so dry 
that the wells in many places have no 
water; ponds are in the same condition; 
feed for cattle is both scarce and expen- 
sive; and the prices of food grains high. 
The lack of European patronage has 
prevented the establishing of a market 
of any kind not maintained by natives 
for their own wants. The missionaries 
have to send twenty-three miles for 
bread. The wells on the compound are 
entirely dry, though unusually deep. 
Without water to irrigate with a vege- 
table garden is out'of the question, and 
so we are obliged to send to distant parts 
for all such supplies, the nearest mar- 
ket where we are sure of finding fruit 
and vegetables being 380 miles away. 
The order goes by mail and in five days 
we receive the basket if no unusual de- 
lay occurs. The fruit seems fresh when 
it comes, and the vegetables if not de- 
cayed when received, are a boon indeed. 

The most troublesome matter is that 
of water supply. For two years the only 
source of this necessity has been a sort 
of well (in fact a hole) dug in the bed 
of a pond a mile distant from the mis- 
sion house. When it is remembered 
that ponds are located with the express 
purpose of collecting rain water from 
every side, and that the accumulated 
filth of the whole town is washed into 


them with the first rain that falls each 
season, one can picture the sanitary con- 
dition of water which percolates into the 
hole above mentioned. Add to this con- 
dition of things the fact that the wells 
of the country are usually constructed 
with steps down to the water, for the 
use of those who carry water from them. 
Down these steps go the people into the 
water, where they stand with bare limbs, 
and dip up their pots of water, and if 
time permits, wash their bodies and their 
wearing apparel before filling their ves- 
sels. In the case of wells in our mis- 
sion compounds the steps are usually 
wanting and water is drawn with ropes 
and buckets; but in this Vinukonda 
pond-well the steps were put in to en- 
able the men who brought the water on 
carts to fill their barrels more readily. 
The native Christians were also obliged 
to carry water from the same place and 
they went down into the well in true 
Hindu fashion, so that the missionaries 
were favored with all the ingredients 
added to the water by the native habits, 
plus the slush formed by native feet 
tramping up the mud, wet with water 
dripping from the water pots, which of 
course ran back into the well. This is 
a plain statement of conditions that have 
existed here for two years, and for 
which there is no help save by the ex- 
pensive work of drilling and blasting at 
the bottom of the mission wells, till we 
go down to the sand on a level with the 
river, where we could probably find a 
good water supply. But we have hoped 
against hope for surface rains to satu- 
rate the ground and again fill our wells, 
and have done what we could by filter- 
ing and boiling to somewhat minimize 
the danger that we know lurks around 
the pond-well; but nothing save a dis- 
tilling apparatus will get ride of the filth 
that is dissolved in that water and keeps 
it in a state of saturated solution much 
of the time. Put a guard over the well, 
some one will perhaps say. That might 


be effectual if we could mount guard . 


over the watchman, but not otherwise! 
All that can be done has been done by 
walling up the well so that people cannot 
descend into the water. We must now 
take the chances that are before us till 
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abundant rains come, or some one kind- 
ly supplies the one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred dollars necessary to deepen 
the mission wells. 

The shortage of rains referred to 
above during the last three years has 
kept the people in very straitened cir- 
cumstances ever since the late famine. 
While, therefore, technically there is not 
a state of famine, there is pinching dis- 


tress all over the Vinukonda field, and 
many of the native Christians are in a 
chronic state of hunger, as are all the 
poor people. This condition of things 
must continue till next September har- 
vest at least, if we have abundant 
rains in June; if rains are withheld 
at that time a state of famine will 
result and dire distress will be in- 
evitable. 


Work for *“*Indians”’ in 


Burma 


By Rev. W. F. Armstrong, Rangoon, Burma 


AVING been asked by the 
fs editor of the Missionary 
H MaGazIneE for an article 
=} on the Telugu and Tamil 
Mission in Burma _ for 
this month’s number, I 
think it will be much 
more interesting if, in- 
stead of remarks of my own, I give ex- 
tracts from recent letters received from 
my family 
who are at 
work on the 
field, while 
I am at 
home for 
my health, 
only adding 
remarks 
enough of 
my own to 
introduce 
and connect 
their state- 
ments. 
Letaword 
preliminary 
be said re- 
specting the 
extent and 
nature of 
our field. The seven hundred thousand 
natives of India who have left their 
homes in Hindustan and crossedthe Bay 
of Bengal to seek their fortunes in the 
markedly prosperous province of Bur- 
ma form, by the divisions rendered nec- 


REV. W. F. ARMSTRONG AND FAMILY, RANGOON, BURMA] -. 


essary by differences of language, the 
field committed to the care of myself 
and my family. This number is being 
rapidly increased by additions which 
come on every one of the five steamers 
arriving at Rangoon weekly from Cal- 
cutta, Madras and the Telugu coast 
ports. Many of these immigrants are very 
poor upon arrival, but they soon better 
their condition, and not a few of them 
amass con- 
siderable 
property. 
The great 
bazar in the 
center of 
Rangoon, 
and no small 
part of the 
other real 
estate of the 
is 
owned by 
members of 
the Indian 
community, 
a commu- 
nity which 
now num- 
bers more 
‘than one- 
half the quarter of a million which 
is Rangoon’s population. It will be 
seen from the names of the ports 
from which these people sail for 
Burma that the terms Telugu and 
Tamil are inadequate to describe them. 
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These names which were used to 
designate the mission in its earlier days 
are now outgrown, and nothing smaller 
than “Indian” is large enough to cover 


the mission in its present proportions. 


All whom we cannot reach through first 
two named languages, we seek to reach 
through the language known as Hindu- 
stani, otherwise called Urdu, the Franca 
lingua of India. The religions professed 
by these people are Hinduism and Mo- 
hammedanism. Four churches with a 
present membership of a little more than 
five hundred have been called out from 
among them, and four schools are estab- 
lished for their benefit. Of these latter 
the two principal ones are Union Hall 
School in Rangoon with about five hun- 
dred pupils, and Mizpah Hall School in 
Moulmein with a little less than two 
hundred. God has given us great bless- 
ings through these schools. Many of 
our most promising converts are from 
among the pupils. During my absence 
Mrs. Armstrong has general oversight 
of the work. Our daughter, Kate, has 
special charge of the kindergarten in 
Rangoon and Moulmein, a delightful 
and most promising branch of the mis- 
sion. Our son Ernest assists his mother 
in superintending the several schools, 
and our son Fred, after doing most ex- 
cellent service in both the school and 
the evangelistic work in Moulmein, is 
now headmaster of Union Hall School, 
Rangoon, besides working the stroke oar 
in the evangelistic work in that city. 

The following extracts will give little 
glimpses of our life and work. Under 
date of September 8 last, Mrs. Arm- 
strong writes :— 
The children are all in Moulmein for the 
week. Ernest returns tomorrow. I have 
kept Srinivasam here for today to help me 
a little, there are so many things to be seen 
to with Ernest away. Moonswamy was bap- 
tized on Sunday. Yesterday we had all the 
choir, the Ahlone boys and all the other 
school boys we could gather who were Chris- 
tians; and had a praise meeting here for him. 
Noble and Srinivasam spoke on his persecu- 
tion at his baptism and I spoke, and several 
prayed and then Moonswamy spoke at length 
about himself and his experiences and closed 
with prayer. 

A little later she writes :— 
Fred is here, but Katie has gone to Prome for 


a week’s evangelistic tour down the line. 
Jabamale, Vijian, Veeraraz and Lydia have 
gone with her. 


That means a week of precious seed 
sowing among the multitudes of Indian 
people along the line of railway by house 
to house visitation, wayside conversa- 
tions, open air preaching, the singing of 
gospel hymns and the distribution of lit- 
erature, with perhaps some of the joys 
of harvest added to the seed sowing by 
the Master’s bounty. 


On October 13 she writes: 


The days are very full of precious work. 
Many are inquiring the way of salvation 
especially among the Urdus. That Telugu 
Fourth Standard Brahmin has definitely given 
himself to God in prayer, but has not yet ap- 
plied for baptism. Mahabeer was baptized 
last Sunday, and given the name of Stephen. 
He has taken off his thread, given us his 
sacred books, eaten with us all, and is the 
most out and out of any Hindu Christian 
I have ever seen. 


“An open door, but there are many 
adversaries.” Nowhere is this more 
surely so than in the foreign field. 
After speaking of the storm that burst 
upon our large school in Rangoon 
through the machinations of the enemy 
and of the restraining and overruling 
hand of God wonderfully visible through 
it all, she says under date of Novem- 
ber 9:— 


The school is progressing steadily and new 
children are coming almost every day. Alto- 
gether the Lord has done great things for us. 
What yet may develop we cannot tell, but it 
is safe in his hands. Fred came over after 
the examinations in Moulmein and has taken 
the seventh standard here for the present. I 
found it very trying to have that with all the 
rest, but I could not afford to get another 
teacher yet. Ernest has charge of the exam- 
inations in all the schools. Mr. Potter, the 
government inspector of schools, has nothing 
but praise for Moulmein. He speaks of it 
everywhere in the highest terms. 


On November 24 she says :— 


Stephen is being greatly blessed as a preach- 
er. The Lord is with him of a truth and 
lets none of his words fall to the ground. 


[The author of this article has used the term ‘‘ Indian ”’ 
in its old, and perhaps better understood, significance, 
namely :—as referring to the people living in the triangular 
peninsular of Hindustan and the region extending north- 
ward to the base of the Himalaya Mountains. Strictly the 
natives of Burma also are Indians, being inhabitants of 
what is now a part of India ; but for some time to come the 
narrower use of the term will be the common one. To 
cross the bay from Madras to Rangoon is to travel from 
one part of India to another ; but to many it is still spoken 
of asa trip from India to Burma.—Editor’s Note.] 


MISSION - THEMES IN- BIBLE, « [TERMS 


MABIE-D-D* HOME: S ECRETARY 
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The World-saving Words 


Cornelius... was warned .. 


‘¢ Who shall speak unto thee words, whereby thou shalt be saved.”” 


E have in Cornelius an instance of 

a candid and devout mind, nom- 
inally classed as pagan; albeit in sympa- 
thetic contact with Judaism, reaching out 
with real human hunger after the true 
God. God honored this attitude by af- 
fording further light. Thus the centu- 
rion became prepared to welcome the 
objective gospel, when shortly afterward 
it came by the Apostle Peter. Such per- 
sons furnished the greater part of the 
Gentile converts in the early Church, as 
they are ever supplying them on modern 
mission fields. If missions did nothing 
more than go out and meet at some half- 
way house such seekers after the true 
God, missions would be amply justified. 
The message which the Apostle brought 
to Cornelius in the pregnant “words,” 
contained seven distinct truths: 

1. The essential oneness of mankind, 
a oneness to be ideally perfected in the 
purposed cleansing through Christ. God 
is no “respecter of persons,” hence no 
man is to be thought “common.” Be- 
neath all external differentiations is the 
underlying “man-stuff”’ of the divine 
ideal. As Wellington said to the private 
soldier, who deferentially drew away 
from his superior at the communion rail, 
“We are all on one level here.” 

2. The universal propitiousness of 
God toward those who cherish the light 
they have and walk in it. Even angels 
wait on such. 

3. The reconciliation of all schism in 
mankind through the peace-bringing 
Messiah. 

4. Christ’s victory over Satan, man’s 
foe and oppressor, the earnest of such 
conquest for all. 

5. The destruction of death, spiritual 
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. to hear words from thee.”” 


—— (cts X: 82 


—Acts xi: 14 


and corporeal, by the voluntary death 
and resurrection of Jesus. 

6. This exalted Jesus is ordained to 
be the Judge of all. This means that in 
the atonement consummated by the res- 
urrection are summed up all the prin- 
ciples in reference to which the destinies 
of all men will be determined. 

7. Through this enthroned, living 
Christ there is remission of sins for all 
who believe. 

Further, there was a command issued 
which constituted a composite, all inclu- 
sive eighth word, the recapitulation of 
the foregoing “words.” This was the 
mandate that Cornelius, and impliedly all 
upon whom the Spirit would likewise 
fall, should be baptized in the name of 
the Lord Jesus. Thus was this sym- 
bolic epitome of the revealed gospel ever 
to reiterate itself from people to people, 
throughout the world. These “words” 
which Peter .was commissioned to 
preach, these ecumenical, world-embrac- 
ing “words,” should ever constitute the 
message of the Christian missionary. 

How important are these “words” to 
mankind? Are they essential to salva- 
tion? Much depends on what is meant 
by salvation. To merely escape perdi- 
tion is not the half of salvation. Men 
need also to be saved into the positive 
realization which these “words” condi- 
tion. It is God’s desire for all men, as 
it was for Cornelius, that they should be 
brought into all the composite spiritual 
relationships implied in these eight-fold 
“words.” These “words” were not to 
change the nature of the probation which 
men already potentially have in Jesus 
Christ, but to render them intelligent 
concerning the nature and grounds of 
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their possible and enlarged relations to 
God, and so to increase their motive for 
making the most of them. 

Words often as in this case are oracu- 
lar deliverances; they stand for realities 
and potencies not previously possible. 
Such were the “ten words” spoken on 
Sinai. Such was the import of the 
English Magna Charta, the American 
Declaration of Independence and Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. They represent the larger possi- 
bilities of human well-being. A bride is 
married into the name of her husband. 
A disciple is baptized into the name of 
the triune Lord, that is, into vast, divine 
glorious relationships of new 
being. 

Even though it be true that with their 
imperfect light some of the heathen may 
be saved, in some inchoate sense as in- 
fants are, yet who that has the spirit of 


Christ would deny to intelligent human 
beings those larger and sublimer realiza- 
tions which these “words” make possi- 
ble? Can any one be called saved in 
any proper, biblical sense, who is selfish- 
ly denied by his -fellows the revealing 
and quickening dynamic contained in the 
New Testament revelation? Then how 
shocking the dereliction of all who will- 
ingly withhold it! 

It is related that in one of the South 
Sea Islands, after listening to the gos- 
pel message an aged chief ran his fingers 
through his long bushy white hair which 
fell below his shoulders, and waving it 
before his fellow tribesmen, exclaimed, 
“Do you see this long white hair? The 
time was when these locks were as black 
as a raven’s wing; but they have grown 
white through the long years in which 
I have waited to hear words like these— 
to hear words like these!” 


ILLUSTRATION FROM OUR SKETCH OF MISSIONS IN CHINA 


A striking view of the shipping at the mouth of the Han River, Hanyang, central China. 


and have crews of thirty men, 
trance; and this causes an unusually rapid current. 
dispensary in Hanyang. 


Some of the boats are very large 


All have families on board. The river, which is many miles long, has a very contracted en- 
The white house on the left is near the site of our new mission hall ard 


Foreign missions some- 
times have a startling 
illustration from local 
conditions in our own land. The public 
press has lately called attention to the 
low moral conditions which have been 
revealed in certain high social circles, 
and also in some secluded rural commu- 
nities. The cause in both these extreme 
instances is the same, the absence of the 
gospel of Christ. If in our land of en- 
lightenment, advancement and education, 
any society or community tends down- 
ward when the light of the gospel is re- 
moved, is it likely that we can send to 
any heathen land any culture, education 
or influence that will purify it without 
the gospel of Jesus Christ? Peter had 
the right of it. In America, in India 
or in Africa, there is “none other 
Name.” 


The only Sufficient 
Power 


The annual meeting of 
the Missionary Union, 
in itself and as a part 
of our Anniversaries, is always a gather- 
ing of great interest and _ spiritual 
power. In the early days of the society 
they were not so frequently blessed by 
the presence and inspiration of workers 
from abroad as in later years. When 
Dr. Judson was present, at the meeting 
in 1845 held in New York City, even 
though his health allowed him to utter 
only a few sentences audibly, the emo- 
tions of those who were privileged to 
look upon his face may be better imag- 
ined than described. In later years the 
presence of such men as Dr. Day, Dr. 
Jewett and Dr. Clough of India has been 
the means of leading us on as a denomi- 
nation to larger enterprises than ever 
before. In fact, the Telugu Mission was 
saved to us by the discussion which was 
precipitated at the Anniversary held in 
Albany in 1853. It was the proposal at 
that time to abandon this mission which 
called forth the immortal words of Dr. 
S. F. Smith: ; 
“Shine on Lone Star, thy radiance bright 
Shall spread o’er all the eastern sky.” 
At a similar meeting also in Detroit 
(224) 


Anniversaries Past 
and Present 


in 1884 it was voted to adopt the work 
in Africa which had hitherto been known 
as the Livingstone Inland Mission. It 
was Dr. Ashmore’s repeated addresses 
at such meetings as these which have 
led to the enlargement of our work in 
the great empire of China, while the 
opening of the Central China Mission 
at Hanyang is very closely connected 
with the attendance of Rev. J. S. Adams 
upon the Anniversaries held at Denver 
in 1893. And so we may truly regard 
such occasions as these as epoch-making 
in our history as a people; nor can we 
too strongly urge upon all our brethren 
and sisters who are praying for the 
wide-spread extension of the Kingdom 
that so far as possible they make it a 
point to attend such gatherings, and 
most of all earnestly to intercede that 
all the proceedings may be guided and 
consummated by the Spirit of our Lord 
and Saviour. 


; The dangers and diffi- 
Support of Natives culties attending the 
support of individual 
natives on our mission fields by funds 
given specifically for that purpose by one 
or more persons, schools or churches in 
America have often been pointed out. 
We have, in the letter below, a fresh il- 
lustration of the evil effects, particularly 
of the very narrow view often taken by 
those who give these sums. The letter, 
sent to one of our district secretaries, 
tells its own story: 
I enclose my check for $— for the support of 
I am sorry that I cannot send the 
full amount promised. A few weeks ago the 
teacher of our class got a letter from the mis- 
sionary saying that the boy he had selected to 
be our missionary had run away; and he (the 
teacher) took the position that we had been 
disappointed in our object of giving; and re- 
fused to give, and influenced others not to 
give. I give my usual $5.00. Yours, etc., 


Until higher motives and _ better 
methods than those governing the 
majority in this case are adopted, there 
will be need of more missionary educa- 
tion. 
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It remained for the 
editor of Woman’s 
Work for Women to 
discover the phrase for which we 
searched when writing recently Some 
Reflections on a Photograph. Our sister 
includes in her April number on India 
an illustration showing an Indian public 
carriage, or Gharry. It looks inviting 
enough in the picture, but alas, as the 
editor remarks below it, “Photography 
lends enchantment.” We shall continue 
to publish missionary pictures, but they 
must always be viewed with some allow- 
ance for the camera. 


Missionary Pictures 


An active evangelistic 
campaign is being con- 
ducted at Osaka, Ja- 
pan, in connection with the great expo- 
sition now in progress there. There 
was some misgiving on the opening day, 
which was Sunday, as to whether the 
Christians would yield to the tempta- 
tion, and go with the general crowds. 
There was great thanksgiving, however, 
at the close of the day when it was found 
that of the 22,000 who had attended few, 
if any, were Christians. Crowds attend 
the evangelistic meetings from morning 
till night, and the attention given to the 
gospel is very encouraging. 


The Gospel and the 
Japan Exposition 


“One mountain  vil- 
Would not “Bushel” lage,” writes one of 

our missionaries in 
Burma, “seems very earnest in inquiring 
about the new law. The interest in the 
new doctrine is due to one faithful 
Christian who will not bushel his light.” 
That is exactly what we need at home as 
well as on the foreign field, Christians 
who will not bushel their light. As 
time goes on there is always a tendency 
to let methods take the place of direct 
personal work in leading men to Christ. 
We have grown too reticent about speak- 
ing of the things of our faith, and per- 
haps one of the good results of missions 
will be an object lesson of personal work 
which will teach us here at home not 
to bushel our light, but to go every- 
where preaching the gospel of the King- 
dom. 


The perennial question 
regarding the extent to 
which missionaries and 
their converts in China interfere in law- 
suits is up again. There seems to be no 
question as to the fact; but there are 
decided differences of opinion as to the 
extent to which the practice is carried, 
and as to who are the most guilty ot 
encouraging and engaging in it, Catholic 
or Protestant missionaries. In any 
event, the native officials are deter- 
mined to put a stop to the abuse, if pos- 
sible. Dr. Griffith John, who does not 
usually talk at random, says, that in 
general, the outcry is a gross exaggera- 
tion; and that out of 10,000 Protestant 
converts in central China only four cases 
of the abuse have come under his notice. 

Some cases of this kind are liable to 
occur in any country under certain cir- 
cumstances; but it is a well known fact 
that Catholic missionaries have been 
almost wholly responsible for the dem- 
onstrations against what they have made 
a custom in some parts of China, 
namely: interference by the priest in 
civil matters. 


Native Christians 
and Lawsuits 


Another word must be 
said about the portion 
of each dollar which is 
required to administer the funds of a 
missionary society. We hesitate to say 
this word because our remarks in both 
the January and March numbers seemed 
to have been misunderstood. We will 
not multiply sentences, however, but 
repeat: 

First: of every dollar contributed to 
such a society as the Missionary Union 
not more than ten or eleven cents is con- 
sumed in this country for literature, edu- 
cation, salaries, traveling expenses, rent, 
etc. These ten or eleven cents are after- 
ward put back into the dollar from funds 
long since given for that purpose; so 
that every cent of every dollar is actually 
spent on the field. 

Second: of every dollar contributed by 
the Christian people of America for 
religious purposes, including all their 
local church expenses, pastor’s salary, 
choir, etc.; and all their benevolences, 
such as ministerial education, state mis- 
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sions, home missions, foreign missions, 
etc., only five cents goes for foreign mis- 
sions. ‘Ninety-five per cent. of all the 
money raised by all the churches of 
America is kept in this country, while 
only five per cent. is given for work in 
foreign lands. 


The editor of The 
Indian Witness, while 
speaking in terms of 
highest praise of the three series of 
Barrows Lectures which have been deliv- 
ered in India, takes occasion to offer a 
suggestion to future lecturers which will 
commend itself to all missionaries, and 
which we hope will be acted upon. The 
suggestion is that these lecturers should 
spend a year in India prior to the deliv- 
ery of their lectures, and in fact actually 
prepare them “where their effort is 
to be put forth rather than in 
the classic shades of Oxford or in the 
quiet retirement of the British Mu- 
seum.” 


A Question of 
Surroundings 


Anent the article in 
a recent MAGAZINE 
entitled an Indian 
Cotton Market, in which we briefly de- 
scribed the market at Tura, Assam, we 
are glad to publish extracts from the 
copies of two letters recently received by 
the missionaries at Tura; one from the 
chief commissioner or governor of 
Assam, after a visit to Tura, the other 
from a deputy governor in another part 
of the province. The letters not only 
add to the interest of the former article 
but show how aggressive our mission- 
aries are, and also how anxious the 
government of India is to improve the 
condition of the people and advance edu- 
cational interests in every way possible. 

Since the above were received another 
article has come to hand bearing upon 
the same general subject. The concur- 
rence of these testimonies to the value 
of mission work, and to the great oppor- 
tunity presented in India for missionaries 
and government officials, working in 
harmony, to produce large results, are 
so striking that we publish all in this 
number. At the last moment we were 
obliged to omit Dr. Clark’s article. It 
will appear in a later issue. 


The Indian Govern- 
ment and Missions 


ine 
Dear Mr. Mason: 


I am directed to say that during his recent 
visit to Tura, the chief commissioner in- 
spected the mission school and the small 
workshop which Mr. Mason has started. The 
chief commissioner found in the workshop a 
most ingenius Garo carpenter, who has de- 
vised, among other things, a roller cotton gin 
worked by a treadle, that gives a very much 
larger out turn than the little hand gin in gen- 
eral use. Mr. Mason has established a gin- 
ning shed, in which he employs a number of 
boys upon these machines, with the object 
(and a very laudable one) of making them 
earn stipends for themselves, instead of re- 
ceiving eleemosynary scholarships. Some boys 
have earned as much as eight rupees each a 
month. As there is a large export-trade in 
hill cotton, and a very great difference be- 
tween the rates of the unginned and the 
ginned cotton, the chief commissioner thinks 
that Mr. Mason’s scheme merits encourage- 
ment, and accordingly sanctions a grant of 
five hundred rupees to assist Mr. Mason in 
working it. 

Signed for the secretary to chief commis- 

sioner. 


Dear Mr. Mason: 

The chief commissioner, who has just come 
here from Tura, tells me that you have in- 
vented a wonderful machine for extracting 
the seed from cotton. As there is a good deal 
of cotton grown in these hills, I should be 
very glad if you would sell me one of these 
machines; and also if you would allow me to 
send four men to Tura to learn how the ma- 
chine is managed. A. A. Howe tt, 

Deputy Commissioner, Naga Hills. 


The relatively small 
number of new ap- 
pointees of the Mis- 
sionary Union attending the Anniver- 
saries this year gives occasion for re- 
mark and regret. Last year thirteen 
new men stood before us on the eve of 
their departure for foreign lands. This 
year seven only are ready to sail. This 
does not mean that there is any less need 
than there was a year ago; it is just as 
great. Eighteen families would be re- 
quired to meet the immediate and imper- 
ative demands on our various fields, to 
say nothing of loud calls for reenforce- 
ments at points where open doors to ad- 
vance work constantly appeal to our 
brethren abroad. Why, then, have not 
the eighteen new missionaries been ap- 
pointed instead of the five only? We 
could easily answer the question here at 
the Rooms. We prefer to leave it to 
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those who read this to formulate their 
own answer. Doubtless many will be 
able to do this easier, if they sit down 
and figure up the amount of their con- 
tributions to the Missionary Union dur- 
ing the past year. 


It is not too early to 
announce our special 
Centennial Number. 
With August the Macazine closes its 
first hundred years of history. It is 
expected that the issue for September or 
October will be made to commemorate 
this event in the career of “the oldest 
Baptist periodical in America.” More 
definite announcements as to the char- 
acter and contents of this special num- 
ber will be made later. 


Special Centennial 
, Number 


The third annual re- 
port of the Ongole 
Faith Orphanage states 
that 270 children have been under their 
care during the past year. They have 
been greatly tried with sickness, but only 
five have died. It is encouraging to note 
that 130 have been baptized after having 
given good evidence of being Christians. 
The children have made good progress 
in school. The industrial work is still 
in the experimental stage, but they are 
hopeful as to ultimate results. 


Ongole Faith 
Orphanage 


It is with great sad- 
ness that we are called 
upon to chronicle the 
departure from this life of Deacon L. B. 
Merrifield of Ottawa, Illinois, who died 
April 15, 1903, in his seventieth year. 
He sprang from a Vermont family, the 
several branches of which have been 
deeply devoted members of the Baptist 
church and vitally interested in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the kingdom of God. 
Deacon Merrifield for years has been 
one of the most generous annual con- 
tributors to the Missionary Union. In 
the Centennial Year he contributed 
$5,000. He gave twice the sum of $500, 
each time to the extinction of the deficit 
of last year amounting to $35,437.12 just 
canceled. During the last few days of 
his life in the midst of great pain and 
feebleness he wrote us in pencil with his 
own hand, although unable to sit up in 


Decease of L. B. 
Merrifield 


_ wife of Dr. Adoniram Judson. 


bed, the tenderest sentiments of devo- 


. tion to the cause of Christ, and planning 


that out of his effects, after he should 
have passed away, a generous provision 


_ Should be made for the Missionary 


Union. Our sincerest sympathies go out 
to all the members of the bereaved fam- 
ily. 


Death of George 
Dana Boardman 


The Missionary Union 
wishes to place on 
record its deep sense 
of loss in the recent removal by death 
of Rev. George Dana Boardman, D. D. 
His father, Rev. George Dana Board- 
man, was the first missionary to the 
Karens of Burma, sent out by the Trien- 
nial Convention (later the Missionary 
Union) ; and rendered a service of deep- 
est devotion for that people, although of 
short duration. After his death Mrs. 
Boardman with her little son refused to 
return to America, preferring rather to 
devote her life to the work laid down 
by her husband. Later she became the 
When 
six years of age George Boardman was 
sent to America alone, and reached his 
destination in the utmost frailty, after the 
long voyage which was fraught with so 
much of hardship to the shrinking child. 
Always suffering from bodily weakness, 
his career has nevertheless been one of 
remarkable intellectual strength and 
brilliancy. For four years he served the 
Missionary Union as its president, which 
office he filled with peculiar grace. But 
he is most naturally associated in the 
thoughts of those who knew him, with 
the First Baptist Church of Philadelphia, 
which he served as pastor for thirty 
years; and was then elected honorary © 
pastor for life. His influence and 
scholarship will abide in several books 
he has written, as well as in his noble 
ministry. A more extended notice will 
occur in connection with the annual re- 
port. 


THE many friends of Mrs. S. F. Smith 
will be saddened by the news of her © 
death which occurred at Newton Centre, 
Mass., on May 6. We extend our sym- 
pathy especially to our brother, D. A. W. 
Smith, D. D., of Insein, Burma, who is 
thus bereaved of his mother. 


PORTRAIT GALLE 


EV. W. 


R. MANLEY, who for 

more than twenty-two years has 
been identified with the mission to the 
Telugus, was brought up in the southern 


part of Illinois. Being the son of a min- 
- ister, he was surrounded by Christian in- 
fluences from his infancy and was con- 
verted when only thirteen years old. His 
call to missionary service was simulta- 
neous with his conversion. Since he had 
known almost nothing of foreign mis- 
sions, and had never known a missionary 
until some years after his conversion, he 
always regarded his call to the foreign 
field to have been wholly of the Lord. 
His college course was taken at William 
Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri, where 
he with two or three companions formed 
the first missionary society in the college, 
and he was the first graduate to become 
an appointee of the Missionary Union. 
With his wife he sailed October 11, 1879, 
going first to Rangoon; but in a few 
months was transferred to Ongole, acting 
as principal of the high school. He has 
also served faithfuily in Udayagiri, 
Furnul and Madras. 
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EV. L .W. CRONKHITE was born 

and brought up in the state of New 
York. In June, 1877, he graduated 
from Madison (now Colgate) University 
and entered Newton Theological Institu- 
tion, but completed his seminary course 
at Hamilton. He was married in 1881, 
and sailed for Burma in September of 
the same year. The first two years of 
service were spent at Bhamo among the 
wild Kachins of upper Burma, but in 
1883 he was transferred to Bassein. 
Mr. Cronkhite has under his special su- 
pervision work for the 40,000 Pwo 
Karens living in this district, among 
whom there are about forty churches, 
with 1,800 members. Twenty schools in 
as many Pwo jungle villages and the 
large central station school are working 
well for the future of these people. Mr. 
Cronkhite is at present home on furlough 
and rendering most helpful service to 
the cause by his earnest and inspiring 
addresses. Mrs. Cronkhite has been 
compelled to remain in America for some 
years because of ill health, and our 
brother has bravely toiled alone. 


Born.—Frances Eleanor Paul at Gola- 
ghat, Assam, on February 25, 1903. 


MIssIoNARIES returning from their 
fields to America usually come about this 
time of year. It is a little early to an- 
nounce all the arrivals, but we are 
pleased to mention the following: 

April 7, Mrs. H. P. Cochrane and 
children from Toungoo, Burma. 

April 15, Dr. and Mrs. E. S. Corson 
from Toungoo, Burma. 

April 21, Rev. C. B. Antisdel from 
Mukivirka, Africa. 

April 27, Dr. W. B. Boggs from Ra- 
mapatam, South India. 

Rev. E. T. Welles from Banza Man- 
teke, Africa. 


For some months past in west China 
food has been at famine prices. Mr. 
Beaman writes of having been com- 
pelled to devise means of relieving the 
great suffering entailed. At last ac- 
counts he was feeding from three to 
four hundred one meal a day at the mod- 
erate cost of one dollar a day. Native 
friends and even officials have assisted 
him materially in supplying necessary 
funds, but it has been to a great extent a 
work of faith in which much of blessing 
has come into his own life. Mr. Bea- 
man also writes of having begun the 
building of a mission boat, the “Eloise,” 
which will be used in touring up and 
down the rivers. 


Des Mornes College, Iowa, has been 
coveting one of our missionaries for 
its presidency. Rev. W. L. Ferguson, 
D. D., of our theological seminary at 
Ramapatam, South India, now at home 
on furlough, is the brother upon whom 
the trustees of the college have cast 
their eves. We do not wonder. Dr. Fer- 
g.son is an alumnus of the college and a 
graduate of Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary, in both of which institutions he 
made splendid records. His work in 
India has been of a high order; and he 


expects to return to it next fall. Both 
himself and wife feel strongly that their 
duty lies in the far East; and with true 
missionary heroism they propose to leave 
behind them their two beautiful children, 
and continue their service in the im- 
portant work at Ramapatam; thus de- 
clining so flattering a call to home work. 


REFERENCE has already been made 
in these columns to the Burmese 
typewriter. invented by Mr. F. D. 
Phinney, superintendent of our Mission 
Press at Rangoon, Burma. It is a Rem- 
ington machine; but does more than an 
ordinary Remington can do, because 
the peculiarities of the Burmese lan- 
guage require more. Every Burman 
typesetter must have in his “cases” 700 
distinct characters. Mr. Phinney pro- 
duces all these characters on a type- 
writer, having only forty-two keys 
striking eighty-four characters! This 
has been accomplished by some very in- 
genious. though simple devices by which 
the combination of several characters is 
possible. For example, in writing the 
word “large” in English, the operator 
touches five keys and the carriage of the 
machine moves five spaces to the left. 
In writing the Burman word of the 
same meaning and of very frequent use, 
the operator touches four keys and the 
carriage moves only one space to the 
left. When certain characters are 
struck, the carriage does not move; with 
others it moves a double space, and it 
is possible to move it only half a space. 


The line of Burmese here inserted will 
give some idea of the difficulties which 
had to be encountered in designing this 
machine; and we _ congratulate our 
brother upon his success, and upon the 
cordial reception which his invention 
has received, even by government. 
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HELPS-FOR7HOME- WORKERS 


ISSIONARY traveling libraries 

are quite the order of the day; the 
women, of course, being most energetic 
in utilizing this method of education. 
The libraries are sent from place to 
place, being put under the care of one 
chosen from the local society or church 
to which they are sent. When the two 
months have expired for a library’s stay 
in a given locality it is sent on to the 
next as directed by the secretary of the 
state committee having the matter in 
charge. 


NEW series of concert exercises 

is being issued, the first two of 
which are now ready. The subjects are 
Missions in China and Missions in the 
Philippines. The exercises are arranged 
with questions and answers and are 
easily adapted for use in the monthly 
concert on missions or in the young peo- 
ple’s society. The information is con- 
densed and fully up to date. Three 
copies of each sent free on application 
to the Literature Department, American 
Baptist Missionary Union, Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Mass. 


W* wish to call attention again to 
the plan which has been in success- 
ful operation for nearly a year, of send- 
ing samples of all new leaflets published 
by the Union to those who send us their 
name and address and twenty-five cents. 
The plan has been especially acceptable 
to pastors and leaders in mission study, 
inasmuch as a way is thus provided by 
which they can keep in touch with the 
latest information concerning the work, 
and can know what is available for de- 
veloping the interest among the churches 
in general. The price has been made 
very low, barely enough to cover the 
cost of postage; but we feel that our 
workers need the information contained 
in all these leaflets, and so gladly furnish 
them at a nominal cost. There should 
be a large increase in this list the com- 
ing year; and we are sure all subscribers 
will find the small amount to have been 
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well invested. Send all subscriptions for 
New Literature to The Literature De- 
partment, A. B. M. U., Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Mass. 


Missions by “Correspondence” 
A suggestion by Rev. C. A. Votey. 


A° about every science and art is 
taught nowadays by correspon- 
dence, why not teach and promote mis- 
sions in the same way? It needs no new 
organization, or institution, or pledge; 
but just a little individual effort with a 
very little expense. The writer has for 
several years been doing just this work, 
till it has become a habit with him; that 
is, in writing to his Christian friends 
(and sometimes other friends), he slips 
into the envelope one or more missionary 
leaflets. And sometimes without writ- 
ing, he puts up a little package of the 
Missionary Union’s literature, as much 
as a one cent stamp will carry, not for- 
getting to add as a gentle hint a collec- 
tion envelope. He keeps a small supply 
of its literature on hand, and gets all 
its new publications by paying twenty- 
five cents a year for samples, so that all 
one has to do is to send a few dimes 
to the Rooms, choosing out of the list 
such as he can use. This is an age 
of advertising. Merchants are spending 
enormous sums to advertise their wares. 
Their papers, cards, pamphlets, pictures 
and samples are pouring into our homes. 
Why should not the Lord’s people let the 
church and the world know that God is 
carrying on an enterprise greater, vaster, 
more momentous and more enduring 
than any merely business institution— 
and that is, filling the world with “the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God.” 


({Eprror’s Nots.—The above is a most excellent sugges- 
tion ; but if universally adopted, it would cost the Mission- 
ary Union, for printing, more than the uninitiated would 
imagine. We believe in printer’s ink, however, and in 
this important work of missionary education, whether it be 
pursued as a “ still hunt,’’ or in a more elaborate and pre- 
tentious way. Let us have the money for the dissemina- 
tion of good literature and we can rapidly advance the 
work at home and abroad.] 


Time Stupent By Henry Clay 
Trumbull. Net $1.00. Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York, Chicago and Toronto. . 


The sub-title, My Memories of Mission- 
aries, gives the key to the contents of 
the book. “They are in this record,” 
says the author, “simply as those among 
the earlier missionaries. whom the writer 
was privileged to meet and to know.” 
These reminiscent sketches treat of mis- 
sionary workers who were active fifty 
years ago and more. What a Boy Saw 
in the Face of Adoniram Judson is one 
of the titles. In similar vein Samuel 
Nott, John Scudder, Cyrus Hamlin, Al- 
bert Bushnell, and other less known 
pioneers, are brought before a new gen- 
eration and their noble work recalled. 


GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS OF PROTESTANT Missions. By 
Harlan P. Beach. Vol. I, Geography; Vol. II, Statis- 
tics and Atlas. New York, Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreign Missions. $3.00 for the two volumes 
in paper, $4.00 in cloth. 


These two fine volumes constitute a 
worthy and enduring monument to sev- 
eral great achievements. First of all, 
they stand for the genuineness and dig- 
nity of the Student Volunteer Movement; 
they also stand for the patient labor and 
genius for condensation and clear analy- 
sis shown by Mr. Beach and his helpers; 
but chiefly they bear witness to the mar- 
velous development and glorious vic- 
tories, as well as the earnestness and 
heroism of modern missions. The very 
presence of these volumes in the home, 
church or general library will silence a 
large share of the flippant criticisms 
against missions. 

The Geography is an octavo volume 
of 570 pages. In it each country where 
missions are carried on is treated under 
two headings, General and Missionary. 
From the first, a clear idea can be gained 
of the country, its people and their re- 
ligion. In the second part the work, 
success, hindrances and present condi- 
tion of missions are set forth; all under 
proper and suggestive divisions. The 
second volume, the large quarto Atlas, is, 
in its way, even more remarkable than 
the other. The list of missionary socie- 


ties is interesting, and other tables are 
valuable for reference. But two fea- 
tures are most remarkable, the Index of 
Stations and the maps. Every station 
is there. The maps are superb. They 
are actually fascinating, and they not 
only show mission work, but they are 
complete in every other detail. They 
show the world as the great battle 
ground between truth and error, and 
they locate the advancing forces of the 
White King. Every missionary library 
should have these volumes, and of course 
every pastor and every Sunday school 
has a missionary library. 


A MAKER OF THE New OrtenT, By William Elliot 
Griffis, Net $1.25. Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York, Chicago and Toronto, 


This life of Samuel Rollins Brown is 
interesting just as an account of Ste- 
phenson and his “Rocket,” or Fulton and 
the “Clermont” is interesting. It is the 
life of a pioneer in things which have 
later seen a wonderful development. 
Dr. Brown was a pioneer in the educa- 
tion of the deaf and dumb and in the 
higher education of women; but most of 
all, he was a pioneer of missions to Chi- 
na and Japan. Who has heard of the 
Morrison Education Society for Chinese 
youth? Dr. Brown taught its first and 
only school, going to China in 1839, 
when his wife had to be admitted to the 
country as “freight.” Not until he was 
about fifty years old did he go to Japan, 
there to enter upon the crowning work 
of his life, under conditions startlingly 
different from those which prevail there 
today. Into the labors of such men 
modern workers have entered, and it is 
well to know the deeds of these pioneers 
that we may give them due honor. 


Books Received 


GRAMMATICAL NoTES AND VOCABULARY OF THE 
PEGUAN LANGUAGE ETC., by Rev. J. M. Haswell, D. D. 
Second edition edited by Rev. E. O. Stevens, D. D. 
American Baptist Mission Press, Rangoon, Burma, 1901. 


ReporT oF THE MAaprAs DECENNIAL MISSIONARY 


CoNFERENCE 1902. Cloth, Ss, printed the 
Christian Society, Ma by 
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EV. THOMAS MOODY writes 
from our Congo Mission: “Yester- 
day we had the largest number that I 
have seen at a regular monthly service, 
over 300 were present and we had a bap- 
tism of thirty-seven candidates from six 
different villages. The work is opening 
up in three more new 
towns.” 


ON’ Sunday, March 22, 

we baptized ninety- 
three candidates here at 
Henzada. All were con- 
verts from  heathenism. 
They have been brought 
in through Ko San Ye’s 
movement. They were 
carefully examined, the 
missionary, three ordained 
pastors and a wise and 
influential layman partici- 
pating. They were up to 
or above the average of 
Karen candidates baptized 
in the jungle. Forty or 
fifty others are determined 
to be baptized.—Rev. D. 
GILMORE, Henzada, 
Burma. 


WE are rejoicing in 


the return of Mr. 
and Mrs. Fisher. We 
feared one while that 
they might not be able to 
come this year, in which 
case some of us would 
have had more on our hands than 
we could possibly have done as it 
should be done. We are nicely settled 
in the Topping house, and enjoying it 
much. The rush of Christmas and New 
Year work with the reports, etc., is be- 
hind us and now we are looking toward 
the spring reference committee meeting 
and the conference. These outside mat- 
ters have sadly interfered with my evan- 
gelistic work, but I hope matters will 
soon be so that I can push the work of 
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THE FIRST CONVERT AT 
KENGTUNG, BURMA 


bringing the gospel to the people.—Rev. 
S. W. Hamsien, Tokyo, Japan. 


EDICAL work here will be decided- 
ly helpful to all departments of 
work. This undoubtedly gives the larg- 
est opportunity for medical work of 
either of the Shan fields. 
Government finally 
decided to reg- 
ular troops here, so 
that insures an army 
physician for the coming 
year. The post will prob- 
ably be moved too far 
from the city after an- 
other year for an army 
surgeon to be of any ser- 
vice whatever to us. This 
year, however, he will be 
at the old post. The 
troops here now go to 
Thayetmyo in about two 
weeks, but the present 
physician is to remain for 
this year. We will have 
almost a complete change 
in Europeans here soon. 
I have been very anx- 
ious to get some men for 
work among the hill peo- 
ple. I thought a month 
ago that I had men 
enough in sight to insure 
that, but recent reports 
show that some have 
backed down and some 
are still in doubt, so I 
have no real assurance of any reenforce- 
ments from lower Burma at present. I 
called Pak Kat Sai, the convert to come 
here and live on the compound and do 
some preaching. He can do considerable 
work now and he has been very active 
in his own village and villages near his 
home. He will help in many ways and 
will only increase expenses slightly. It 
will be such a relief when we can train 
up workers on the field—Rev. W. M. 
Younc, Kengtung, Burma. 
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: holiday season for us Mandalay 
missionaries has been most joyous. 
Of course the great event is the celebra- 
tion in connection with the Delhi Dur- 
bar of the coronation of Edward VII as 
emperor of India—a whole week of va- 
cation from January 1 tog. The second 
day was for the children. The govern- 
ment called all the school children to- 
gether in the old royal city, and gave 
them a treat consisting of nuts, sweets, 
oranges, lemonade and a liberal offering 
of prizes for winners in the sports. 
There were 6,000 children provided for, 
and most of the provisions were used. 

Then of no less importance to us were 
the associational meetings, December 26- 
28, in the Judson Memorial Church. 
We were glad to welcome the Dudleys, 
just settled at Myingyan, and the older 
ones of the association as well. After a 
short preaching service conducted by 
Mr. Kelly on Monday evening at the 
home of Ko Tha Nyo (the latter was 
host for the association), we departed 
refreshed both as to the outer and inner 
man. There were two baptisms also, 
and a wedding in the Judson Memorial. 
So the holiday season is about to end, 
and the school opens January 9. 

The new year begins hopefully, 
and we are looking for his _bless- 
ing and the help of his people.— 
Rev. H. B. Benninghoff, Mandalay, 
Burma. 


INE weeks of the four months 

since I reached the field have been 
spent in district or jungle travel. We 
have met with more encouragement than 
during any other year. The people, not 
in all the villages, but in a great many, 
are with us, believing that our religion 
and not theirs is the true one. This does 
not mean that they are going to break 
the old ties just yet; but they are getting 
nearer, and we shall win the Burmans 
yet, if our faith fail not. Twenty-six 
have been baptized on the field in these 
four months, and the indications are that 
we shall have more accessions this year 
than during any other since I came to 
Rangoon. Our association was _ held 


March 6-8 at Kamayut, a village between 
The attendance 


Rangoon and Insein. 


was large for a Burman association, 
running up on Sunday to something more 


.than seven hundred. The spirit which 


characterized all the meetings was most 
excellent, and altogether I thought it the 
most helpful series of associational meet- 
ings it has been my privilege to attend 
in Burma. Mrs. Banes and Miss Smith 
were with us on Sunday, and missionary 
brethren from other departments cheered 
us with their presence at the various ses- 


sions. —Rev. McGuire, Rangoon, 
Burma. 


ie Spain, there have been encourag- 

ing movements of late in parts of the 
land. In a village in the northwest a 
quarrel broke out between the priest and 
his flock over money matters. The lat- 
ter sent for the Protestant pastor in a 
town some fifty miles off, to preach to 
them. The result was that the whole 
place was moved, and at least twenty 
souls were converted right off, and later 
on, some ten more. In the town of 
Marin, northwest Spain, at the end of 
1902, some 400 Christians gathered to- 
gether for special services and the Spirit 
of God fell on them in great power and 
conversions followed. In the congrega- 
tion in Corunna, after some special ser- 
vices, twenty souls gave themselves to 
God. In other parts too, there have 
been tokens of life. This is wonderful. 
But the misery of the land is speedily in- 
creasing. Rome becomes more and more 
oppressive and corrupt, and the vices of 
the upper classes, the sufferings of the 
lower, and infant mortality are steadily 
increasing as the outcome of adulterated 
food, and too little of even that. A re- 
markable fact is, that under such draw- 
backs the sales of God’s word have not 
decreased, but actually increased. There 
is great unrest all over the land; strikes 
are the order of the day, making things 
worse. Class hatreds grow deeper. One 
wonders how the gospel can prosper or 
take root in such an immoral climate. It 
is because of the love of God in Christ. 
But a crisis is at hand. If it should 
bring us religious liberty, we shall see a 
miracle of salvation even in Spain. Pray 
for us.—Rev. M. C. Martin, Barcelona, 
Spain. 
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OD has been looking our way since 

I last wrote you. Two fine young 
ladies from Kongzingyiao, our settle- 
ment station, were baptized. We had a 
blessed day and found that others are de- 
sirous of following the Lord. The op- 
portunity presented itself to get seven 
acres of land, nearly all that lies over 
the wall, probably worth $1,200 for $200. 
The school is brimming full and yet 
out of 150 applications we only received 
30.—Rev. W. S. Sweet, Hangchau, 
China. 


I HAVE now been in Ongole about 
three months. My welcome here 
was all that any man could reasonably 
expect or want. It was most hearty and 
came not only 
from Christians, 
but from all 
castes and class- 
es of people; and 
I have every 
reason to believe 
that the demon- 
stration of joy 
and love was 
their 
hearts. I expect- 
ed a warm wel- 
come, but my 
expectations were 
more than real- 
ized, and now 
after three 
months the joy 
and the enthusiasm of the people 
does not seem to have abated one 
bit. I am now in my usual place in 
this grand old home where I have been 
for so many years; and while my leg is 
not yet well, it is very much better than 
it was when I last saw you. I can, 
aided by two boys, my wheel chair and 
my tonjon (a small palanquin made 
like a large chair), get around quite well, 
and am able to do the ordinary duties of 
a missionary in a fairly satisfactory man- 
ner. I work about eight hours a day, 
and I feel that I have not only got back 
into the harness again but that I havea 
firm hold of the work, and have it under 
pretty good control. I do not anticipate 
any difficulty in the future which I can- 


AT ONGOLE 


CRIPPLED MENDICANT AND HIS CONVEYANCE, 
, SOUTH INDIA 


not meet reasonably well. For, as before 
said, I have a firm hold of the work, and 
am in perfect health; and my leg does 
not pain me at all, but is very weak. 

The time has now come when we 
greatly need a new church or church 
building. The building which we now 
use is a very good place, and will ac- 
commodate 800, more or less. It was 
intended for the girls’ school, but as we 
had no chapel we commenced to make 
use of it on Sundays, and gradually to 
use it on all other days when a chapel 
was required. But tie time has come, 
as I believe, when our church here should 
have a building of its own, and should 
have one much larger than our present 
house of worship which will hold 
800 or 1,000. But 
if we had room 
to seat so many 
comfortably, our 
audience on Sun- 
days could easily 
be increased t9 
1,500; and dur- 
ing our quarter- 
lv meetings we 
could reasonably 
expect that the 
audience would 
be 2,500 or 3,000. 
A plain but sub- 
stantial building 
that would seat 
2,500 or 3,000 
is a felt need, 
and my heart is set upon building 
such a house to be called the “Day- 
Jewett Memorial Church.” To build 
such a house as this may look to you 
like an herculean task, but I believe 
it can be done. If we have two good 
crops in succession, the native Chris- 
tians would furnish most of the 
money. I have talked with them enough 
to know how they feel, and I am much 
encouraged. Our Telugu brethren are 
growing, and making wonderful strides. 
If they continue on thus a few years and 
the good Lord keeps famines, plagues, 
etc. away, the Telugu Christians will be 
a good, interesting, yes, grand people— 
so I think at least—Rev. J. E. Coven, 
D. D., Ongole, South India. 
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Donations Received during March, 1903 


NOTE.—For the purpose of saving space in this report of donations. alltitles, such as ** Rev ” and * ha b> 


are omitted and the followin abbreviations are ~— Cc. E. for 


ch. for ‘ “church ma S; S. for ** Sunday school” ; 3 n. p. for “ native Preacher” 


“care of”; t. s. for “toward support of’; asso. association.” 


Maine, $2,475.30. 


Harrington ch. .......... 5 
Portland, Free St. S. S. . 14 
Portland, Free St. ch. ... 161 
Portland, Free St. C. E.. 10 


Portland, 1st Wom. Bur- 
man Circle for work in 
30 

Portland, Central Sq. 

3 


8S 


Postiand, ist ch. ....... 1 
South Paris ch. .... 


1 
Falls, “ist ch. & 
5 
Castine, Wm. Sargent 14 
Augusta, Mrs. W. Saw- 

1 
Hermon Pond, Ella 
Buckfeld 
Damariscotta, Ist ch. ... 13 
Woolwich ch. ..... 
Waterville, Ist S. S...... 1 
Waterville, 1st ch. ...... 157 
Waterville, John A. Hale 5 
Shapleigh, 2d ch. ........ 3 
E. Corinth, Sewall Browne 57 
E. Corinth 
Friendship, Hattie M. Gil- 
ley, for Htune Myat, 
Knox Co., a friend, for 
station work, ec. Dr. 
Monhegan, Mrs. Laura 
Peterson, for Dr. Bun- 
ker’s work ..... 
Kennebunkport Village ch. 
Nobleboro, Ist ch., mis- 
sion class t. s. Pa Hah, 
Bangor, M. Giddings .... 
Bangor, Ist ch. 
Bangor, 24 ch. ..cccccee Si 
Bangor, 2d S. S. ......... 14 
St. George, Ist ch. ...... 6 
25 


a 


S88 S$ S & SSRRS 


Franklin ch., for share in 
station at Tura, Assam.. 
E. Bluehill ch. ......... 1 
Winter Harbor ch........ 1 
W. Ellsworth ch. ...... ee 
Bar Harbor Ch. ...c...-. §& 
Skowhegan, Mrs. H. S. 
Skowhegan, Louise H. 
Skowhegan, Ist ch. ...... 20 
1st ch. .. 40 
10 
Ashpoint Branch of Owl's 
anes. Misses Whittier 
and Nash, t. s. Saw-We- : 
Kaw, Loikaw Mission... 10 00 
Tenant’s Harbor ch. ..... 00 
Farmington ch. ......... 


SRARSAS SRSES 


00 
Hudson, Memorial ch. ... 5 00 


des 
Milo S. S., 2 classes for 
Dr. Bunker’s work .... 
Ft. Fairfield, J. F. —_ 
ie nee 
Dover and Foxcroft ch. 
Paris Hill C. E 
North Paris ch. 
Harrison ch. . 
Yarmouth ch. ........ wee 
W. Jefferson, ist C. E. 
W. Jefferson, A. A. Ben- 
e 
New Sweden, Sw. ch. .... 
Gakiand Gh. 
Gpringvale ch. ....cccces 
Springvale S. S. ......... 
Springvale ©. E. ....... i 
Livermore, Ist ch. ...... 
Livermore Falls ch. ..... 
Westbrook ch. ... 


Kimball .... 


Millinocket “ch. 
Millinocket C. E.. 
Presque Isle ch. . 
Caribou ch. ..... 
S. Levant ch. .... ‘ 
Charleston, Temple ch. es 
Charleston, Nathan Hunt. 
Montague ch. .......... 
Old Town ch., for Dr. 
Ist 
Lincoln Center ch. ...... 
Turner’s Falls ch. ....... 
Fairfield, Jr. C. E., for 
Madras station, c. A. H. 
Bowdoinham ch. ..... 
Biddeford, 1st ch. 
Freeport ch. ...... 
Lewiston, Bates St. ch. .. 
Woodfords C. E. .... 
Camden, Chestnut St. ch. 
Bryant’s Pond, Mrs. Estel- 


Yarmouthville C. E. ..... 
Houlton, 1st ch. ....... ° 
Brunswick, Mrs. A. Fran- 
ces Flanders 


Brunswick, Berean ch. .. 
Hallowell, 1st ch. ...... 
W. Sidney ch. .... 
Great Works ch. ... 
Great Works C. E. 
Great Works S. S. ...... 
Bradley ch. .......... 
W. Hampden ch. ........ 
Parkman, Wm. H. Clark ‘ 
Parkman ch. ...... 


Sssse 


pomaaa 


SSSSASBSARSSS SSAASSSSS BSSRaSSSES SSN 


— 


wm tor 


U. for “B. Y 
$a. & ‘tor * ‘native 


Waterville, Helen 
bay yt N. 
wae Harbor, “Mrs. Cc. 
Waterville, Colby College, 
Harold Leon Pepper ... 
Friendship, Mrs. E. C. 
Castine, Mrs. Wm. Geo. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $976.54. 


Salem Depot ch. ........ 
Fitzwilliam, 1st a 


eee 


E. 
Manchester, Ist C. E. .. 
Manchester, Sw. ch. .... 
Manchester, Peoples ch... 
Manchester, Ist ch. 


Manchester, Merrimack 
Manchester, Merrimack 


Hinsdale, Ist 
Woodstock 
Lyme Centre, E. P. Merri- 
Nashua, Ist E., 3. 
Moung Sait n. p. c. H. 
Joorman, Sandoway ... 
Nashua, Rufus T. King. 
Rumney ch. ... 
Rumney C.: EB. 
Claremont, Ist ch. ....... 
Claremont, Ist S. S...... 
Hopkinton C. E., t. of J. 
C. Robbins ....... 
Meredith, 1st ch. 
Wilton ch. ..... 
Antrim ch. ...... 


Amherst ch. ... 
Concord, Pleasant St. ch. 
Bradford, 
Richmond, H. P. Sprague 
Meriden ch. .... 
ch. 
N. Stratford C. E., oy s. 

child, ce. Dr. Bunker .. 
E. Washington 
Peterboro ch. ........ ae 
Franklin Falls, 1st ch. 
Franklin Falls, C. E., for 

Dr. Bunker’s work ..... 
Chesham ch. ............ 


Northwood ch. ........... 
Penacook, Ist ch. ....... 
Exeter, ist ch. ........ 
Exeter, 1st C. E. ..... 


Exeter, Ist Little Folks’ 
Department ........... 
Exeter, Ist S. S. .. 


Dover ch. ....... 
Troy ch. .... 
Keene, ist ch. ......... ‘a 
New 1st ch 


235 erry 


o nos AAA 


gags 


ab 


FP 60 00 1 00 
221 5 00 { 
6 18 
10 00 d 
1 00 
1 00 
2 00 
1 00 
South Paris, F. E. Keni 1 00 
Fayette ch., Rev. D. W. . 
N. Conway ch. .......... 
We 
W. Derry ©. EB. 
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N. Sanbornton S, S. ..... 
S. Lyndeboro ch. ........ 
Antrim, Mrs. Clara M. 

2 
Cornish Flat ch. ........ 3 
N. Sanbornton, 3d ch. 5 
Nashua, Ist ch., of wh. 

$41 is for work of J. 

S. Lyndeboro S. S. ..... 5 
S. Lyndeboro, D. Donovan 3 


VERMONT, $1,229.31. 


West Rupert, Lucy A. 

5 00 
2 50 
Derby ch., Mrs. Thos. 

Ewins and Mrs. C. Lori- 

BEE GR. 1 
1 
Monkton ch., t. s. H. E. 

Dudley, Myingyan ..... 
St. Johnsbury B. U. ..... 
St. Johnsbury, Ist ch. ... 
Fairfax Y. P. and 8S. S. 2 
1 
Manchester Centre ch., t. 

West Haven ch. ........ 
Perkinsville ch. ......... 2 
E. Hubbardton ch. ..... » B 
Burlington, Ist B. U., t. 

Burlington, ist S. S. class 

No. 2, for Lan Chen Tao 

for salary, c. Dr. Hunt- 


at 


SS 


S S$88S Ese 


Burlington, ‘Ist 400 
Burlington, 1st Girls’ Cir- 

cle, t. s. Dr. ar.» - 4700 
Andover, Mrs. _ 

1 00 
Georgia Plain ch. ........ 16 00 
16 80 
Townshend S&S. S. ........ 5 00 
Newport Society ......... 16 65 
Bellows Falls, Ist ch. ... 17 60 
S. Londonderry ch. ..... 8 82 
S. Londonderry ch., for 

Thos. Hill’s work in 

S. Londonderry S. 8S. ... 64 
Jericho ch. ....... 
Stamford, 1st ch. ....... 13 00 
78 30 
3 00 
Passumpsic ch. ........ 15 00 
Brattleboro, 1st ch. ..... 173.40 
Saxton’s River ch. ....... 29 52 
Middlebury ch., Ladies’ 


R 


Essex Junction ch. ..,... 10 
Hinesburg ch., for work, c. 


5 00 
2 53 
FE. Hardwick, Mrs. D. B. 

Middletown Springs ch... 5 50 
Montpelier ch. .......... 50 20 
Montpelier S. S. ........ 5 00 
20 
16 00 


Richford Union, Jr. League 
Mem’! off’g to Miles Fisk 
and wife, for evangelis- 
tie work, c. J. Heinrichs 4 = 


Fair Haven, C. E., for 

Fair Haven &. &. ...... 2 65 
Fair Haven ch. ......... 29 37 
Bennington, Ist ch. ...... 268 94 
S. Windham ch. ......... 10 25 


S. Windham C. E. ...... 3 75 


Windsor Y. P., sup. work, 
ce. S. R. Vinton 


MASSACHUSETTS, $17,524.53. 


Waltivm, Ist ch., G. H. 
Maw Oo, c. Dr. Bunker 


P., t. s., W. H. Millard 40 00 
Leominster C. E., 


Charlestown, Ist ch. 
Bunker Hill 


School, A class, for 


Charlestown, Bunker Hill 
eee 


323 23 


N. Middleboro B. U., 
work among Talaings, c 


A. 
N. Middleboro, Alfred + 
il 


Middleboro, Central ch. 
New Bedford, North ch. 
New Bedford, North ch., 

Calvary Mission 
New Bedford, North B. U. 
New Bedford, North S. S. 
New Bedford, Ist ch. 


Sand 


Boston, Ruggles St. ch... 
W. H. 
Boston, Dudley St. ch.. 

Boston, Dudley St. C. E. 
Boston, Muriel K. Mabie 


Boston, a friend 
Boston, Clarendon St. ch., 
E. D. MacLaurin ...... 
Boston, Clarendon St. ch. 77! 
Boston, Clarendon St. C. 
E., t. s. Hpo Theng, c. 
L. W. Cronkhite 
Clarendon St. 
t. Theses. Bill 
Boston, South ch. 
Boston, Harvard St. ch. 
Boston, Harvard St. C. E. 
Harvard St. ch., 


Boston, Stoughton ‘st. C. 
E. 
Boston, Stoughton St. ch. 111 


Boston, Warren Ave. ch.. 
Tremont Temple 


aes 2888 RS SBSESSSS BRSS KE 


1, 
Boston, Mrs. M. S. Davey ; 


Annie E. Wilson. . 


8. 
Shirley ch., oe Podili sta- 


shirley = E., for work in 


ch., Circle 


Gloucester, Ist ch. 
Gloucester, Chapel St. ch. 


Gloucester, Chapel St. 

Mission Band ......... 2 
Holden ch. . 


week 


N. Attleboro ‘for 
A. Forshee, Phil. ..... 
N. Attleboro C. E., for do. 
N. Attleboro, Cora F. Bar- 
den, for Capt. ee 
Framingham, Ist C. 
Framingham, 1st 
Mattapan Y. P., for Podili 
Amesbury, People’s ch. .. 
Quincy, Sw. Sewing Soci- 
ety, for n. p. at Golo- 
ghat, c. O. L. Swanson . 
Quincy, Calvary ch., of 
wh. $5 is t. s. c. w. 


Far wh 
&SS SRSSEE 


on 


Portland “St. 
Haverhill, ist ch. 
Southboro, ‘‘a friend,’ .. 
Fitchburg, 1st ch., King’s 
Daughters, t. s. Podili 
Station, c. W. T. Elmore 
Fitchburg, 1st ch. ...... 
Worcester, Ist Sw. ch. 
Adams Sq. 


obs 
on 8 


ggaes ge ese ess 


‘Dewey St. ch. 10 
Worcester, Lincoln Sq. Y. 

P. Miss’y Society .... 14 
Worcester, Ist ch. ....... 217 
Worcester, John St. ch... 2 
Worcester, South ch. ... 33 
Fall River, Mr. and Mrs 

Geo. S. Darol .......... 
Mary B. 

400 
Messiah ch. soe 
Brockton, Warren Ave ch. 15 00 
Brockton, Warren Ave. S. 

S., Frank Staffin’s class 1 26 
Brockton, North ch. ...... 38 


Brockton, 1st ch. ...... 47 31 
Brockton, Sw. ch. .... 15 00 
Brockton, George Knight. - 50 00 
Holliston Y. P. ........ - 1000 
Holliston S. S. .......... 8 00 
E. Milton B. U., for 
‘Loikaw Mission ........ 12 50 
Melrose, a friend ....... - 10 00 
Melrose, Ist ch. ........ - 114 30 


Cambridge, J. S. Paine.. 200 00 
Cambridge, ist Sw. ch., 

for station work, c. O. 

L. Swanson .......... 40 00 
Cambridge, Broadway ch. 30 47 
Cambridge, a friend ..... 300 00 
Cambridge, C. W. Kings- 

1,000 00 
Cambridge, Old Cambridge 

_ a. R. Vin- 


78 
1st" ch. 200 00 
Cambridge, North Ave. 

ch., in memory of Lydia 

B. Glenn, for mission 

work, formerly care of 

50 00 


Cambridge, North Ave. S. 

S., Primary class ..... 18 
Cambridge, North Ave. ch. 206 08 
Westboro, Ist ch. ...... 147 85 
Westboro, Ist C. E. ..... 9 00 
Westboro, A. E. Hylan... 5 00 
Lynn, Henry A. Pevear.. 500 00 
Lynn, Washington St. ch. 99 8% 


30 00 


100 
(Continued in a later issue.) 


..... 
W. Royalston ch. ...... 2 88 Mariboro, Ist ch. ...... 
472 
Wor ( 
Holyoke, 2d ch. 
Holyoke, 2d ch., Y. P. 
Webster, Ist ch. ......... 25 00 
Wollaston Heights, Ist 
5 00 
Boston, Ruggles St., Jr 
Primary dept., t.s. W 
F. Beaman ........... 
Boston, Bethany ch. . 
39 
03 O07 
10 00 
09 94 
500 #$Cambridge, Old Cambridge 
Brookline, Mrs. M. B. 
Adams, t. s. © W. 
Brookl 
son, 75 00 
Brookline ch. ........... 483 61 
Brookline Y. P. ......... 200 00 
B.D. 
> 21 48 
10 00 
18 36 
400 
Clough 
22 68 
eee 14 32 


